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IS IT NECESSARY TO 
KEEP A BUDGET? 


Early American Thanksgiving 


MEAL BONDS 
Feed the Hungry 





5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere ot 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generow's 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregoricn 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) so 4 
for the repose of your soul after you die—>r 
for one of your loved ones, or immediate y 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


At Graymoor Booth. Fr. Ray- 

mond Gillis, S.A., (left) mission- 
ary stationed at San José church in 
Hereford, Texas, was one of the 
visitors to the Chair of Unity Apos- 
tolate display at the Liturgical Meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City. Pictured with 
Father Raymond is Fr. Ralph Thomas, S.A., Editor of THe Lamp, who 
distributed Church Unity literature at Graymoor’s booth at the Con- 
vention. 


At Liturgical Conference 


Season For Budgets. When Thanksgiving and Christmas approach, the 

spending of many families begins to increase. Sometimes this leads to 
economic problems which often disrupt family life. In our cover story, 
Dan O'Callahan, the father of four children, offers some suggestions on 
how you can get by with what you make. Page 4. 


Catholic Holland. In the number of vocations to the priesthood and in 

the interest in Christian unity, Holland is among the first of all the 
countries of Europe. Floyd Anderson of the Newark Advocate tells about 
what he saw on his recent trip to Holland. Page 8. 


Missionary Among Hidden Christians. One of Graymoor’s priests in 

Japan tells about his. assignment among the “Old” Christians or the 
“Hanare” who have held onto Catholic customs since the early persecutions 
four centuries ago, but have not been reconciled to the Church since the 
return of Christianity to Japan. Page 10. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “What Happened to Christ- 

mas?” In the rush and excitement which accompanies Christmas, we 
often are distracted from the real meaning of the season. Robert T. Reilly 
comments on our present-day Christmas customs. 


“The Prophets Announce Christ.” Throughout Jewish history, the 
words of the prophets called the people’s attention to the coming of 
a Messiah. Ralph Thomas, S.A., explains how these prophecies were ful- 


filled in Christ. 





Novices At Saranac Lake. Some of the young friars smile as the bell 


ringer pulls the rope to signal a call to the next order of duty. At 
Saranac Lake there are 24 young friars in the first stage of their training 
for the priesthood. 
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Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“I promised St. Anthony I 
would renew my subscription 
to THE Lamp and send an of- 
fering in thanksgiving for the 
favor I received. 

After an operation I devel- 
oped a spot on my lung. Thru 
tests and x-rays, which all 
proved negative, I am on my 
way to recovery. I thank St. 
Anthony with all my heart. 
God bless you.” ~— Mrs. P.C. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Praying for Vision 

Dear Father: I am making a Novena to 
St. Anthony and hope he will help me, 
as my vision is failing. My prayers to 
him in the past have been answered. 
I’m enclosing two dollars for his bread 
for the poor and wish it were more. 


E.T.H. 


St. Anthony’s Protection 
Dear Father: I am sending the enclosed 
dollar which I promised St. Anthony if 
he would guide us and protect us dur- 
ing the month of May. I have been send- 
ing a dollar each month for quite some 
time now and feel I could tell you how 
much more at ease I feel in this troubled 
world since. He certainly has seemed “to 
look after us” in the past as we have had 
nothing tragic happen for quite some 
time now. 

THe Lamp magazine is one which we 
thoroughly enjoy. God bless you all at 
Graymoor. Mrs. A.H. 


Bookkeeping Error 


Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 
$5.00 I promised St. Anthony in thanks- 
giving for helping me find a bookkeeping 
error on my annual report. I had spent 
considerable time trying to balance this 
report. I prayed to St. Anthony and the 
Blessed Mother for assistance. Needless 
to say I found my error and am very 
grateful. 

My mother receives your wonderful 
magazine and I read it every month— 
turning to your letter column first. Thank 
you. Mrs. F.B.P. 


Dog Discovered 

Dear Father: Some time ago my grand- 
son was bitten by a stray dog. We all, 
including the police, looked for over 24 
hours trying to find the dog, it was even 
announced over the radio in our town. 
It all seemed to be in vain. The doctor 
couldn’t wait any longer to start the 
rabies shots. He said that unless the dog 
was found he would have to give many 
more. Finally through the paper boy we 
were able to locate the dog and tests 
proved negative. Thank God! St. An- 
thony obtained a miracle for us. I shall 
be forever grateful to him. Mrs. H.M. 


Recovery 

Dear Father: I am enclosing $5.00 for 
St. Anthony’s bread which I promised 
for a special favor received, in great 
thankfulness. Last March my nephew 








had a very serious accident and wa 
bleeding internally. The doctors finall 
found that the liver was damaged an: 
they did the best they could, as it wa 
like working with “jello” since you can’t 
stitch it. It was in God’s hands and al! 
our prayers, after those torturing days 
were finally answered. He must be care 
ful for a long time though. The whok 
family is so thankful. Mrs. B.H.B 


Found Watch 

Dear Father: I was so sure I had throw: 
out my diamond wrist-watch. I prayed 
to St. Anthony and asked his help. | 
promised I would donate $5.00 for your 
work and well, I found it. A.McC 


After Two Years 

Dear Father: For two years I have been 
praying to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary for a special favor. I als 
promised to send an offering for St 
Anthony’s poor. Even though often dis 
couraged, I kept trusting that God would 
grant my request and He has finally 
done so. Thanks be to God and His 
Blessed Mother. Mrs. E.G 


Finds Purse 
Dear Father: I lost my wallet when | 
was on my way to buy my daughter a 
graduation dress. A very nice man gav: 
me bus fare so I could get back home 
and when I arrived a lady phoned me to 
tell me she had found my purse. I ain 
so grateful to St. Anthony, the Blesse: 
Mother and Our dear Lord. I am enclos- 
ing an offering for St. Anthony’s Bre: 
in thanksgiving. Mrs. 


On + cle 


Glasses 

Dear Father: I’m enclosing $3 for you 
thanksgiving to dear St. Anthony for « 
much needed favor granted me when 
made a novena in his honor. Also I «11 
thankful for the return of my glas 
which I thought I had lost. I am so ve 
grateful to this great saint for his 
swers to my prayers. Mrs. J 


1i<sS A DS mS BD 


A Double Return 

Dear Father: Enclosed a check in retu'! 
for two favors from St. Anthony and 
Joseph: 1) a wonderful recovery 
health for my mother and a return 
the faith after 31 years! Easter Satur: 
—Confession and Easter Sunday, H 
Communion. 2) a return of my |: 
Bulova wrist watch. May God bless 
all. Mrs. M.C.:! 
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If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worr 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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Himcompleted 


\ burse is the estimated sum of money 


required for the education of a Graymoor 


friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
bles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
riesthood. Is your patron saint among 
hose listed below? You are invited to 
onor your heavenly namesake and at 
he same time help a Graymoor Friar 
dvance to the priesthood. 


tHonor your favorite Saint 


t. Pius: $4,479.98 
ittle Flower: 4,392.91 
iGK, Pa., $5.00; Mrs. VZW, N.Y., - 00; J 
‘amily, Pa., $1. 00; Miss co, N.Y., "$5. 











ur Lady of the At ~ 353.89 
‘'F, Conn., $2.00; Mrs. MLC, N.Y., $1.00. 
ur Lady of Perpetual Help: ..- 3,941.80 


MA, Hawaii, $10.00; Mr. & Mrs. = 
1.00; Mr. & Mrs. GE, N.J., $10.00; ‘aa. CB, 
V.¥., $3.00; Mrs. LM, N.Y., $3.00. 

3 Dymphna and Peregrin: 3,616.67 
irs. OZ, N.Y., $2.00; Mrs. MK, N.Y., $1.00; 
fr. & Mrs. CD, N.J:, $1.00; Mrs. MM, N.Y., 


1.00; ACK, N.Y., $50.00. 

ur Lady of the Miraculous Medal: __ 3,217.45 
PG, N.Y., $5.00; Mrs. TFM, N.Y., gee. 00; Mrs. 
MH, L.I., $2.00; Mrs. HD, L.I., s 

t. Margaret of Sctoland: ben . 3,620.74 
*hiladelphia Group, Pa., $630.00 


t. Jude: . 2,774. 29 
Mrs. IC, Hawaii, $2.00; Mrs. MB, Calif., $5.00 
DAC, Mass., $1.00; WmG, N.Y., $10.00; CJD, 
Mass., $20.00; Mrs. AFA, Mich., $20.00; Mrs. 
PT, N.Y., $10.00; Mrs. MR, N.J., $2.00; Mr. & 
Mrs. JD, Miss., $2.00; Mrs. KH, N.Y., $2.00; 
Mrs. AB, os $3.00; Mrs. TE, wae $1.00. 
Blessed Martin De Porres: _. ..... 2,666.83 
FLS. uM” os $5. ro Mrs. MK, “NY., “$1.00; Miss 
FB, " 








Sacred eke 7 oe USES e eee 
AH, Pa., $3.00. 

St. Rita: ee ee | . S 
RAD, Arabia, $10.00. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: __ .-..-.--- 2,297.80 
Mrs. EO, Conn., $5.00; WCF, Pa., $2.00. 

St. Anthony: 2,478.98 
MLM, Md., $7.00; JK, Mass., $1.00; MH, Ha- 
waii, ae 00; GS, ‘Calif., $2.00; FLS, Fla., ‘$5.00; 
JAC, $2.00; Mrs. DFM, L.I., $1. 00; Mr. 
& hire tb, N.J., — 00; Mrs. EO, Conn., $5.00; 
Mrs. LB, N.J., $3. Mrs. VM, N.J.,_ $4.00; 


PW, N.Y., $10.00: Mrs. JB, Mich., $1.00; LV, 
N.Y., og 00; Miss’ FB, Ohio, $3.00; Mr. & Mrs. 
GE, N.J., $10.00; Mrs. VAM, N.Y., $1.00; 
MAP, Mass., $2.00; KW, Wisconsin, oop d 
Mrs. JW, N.J., $5.00; Mrs. MM, N.Y 


Mr. TB, N.J., $5.00; EH, N.Y., $1. to: rid 
Md., $6.00; VO’H, Iowa, $50.00; Mrs. ES, Fla., 
$3.00; Mr. JG, Calif., ° HP, Conn., 


MCH, Pa., $3.75; Mr. & Mrs. CL, N.Y., $5.00: 
EJM, Fl 00. 


All Saints: 2,243.07 
AS,N .Y., $2.00; Mrs. HEM, Fla., $1.00; Mrs. 
TE, N.Y., $1.00. 
Our Lady ‘of the Rosary: «1,316.25 
(Mrs. MK, K. Y., $5. 00. 

ti iaconipibcstanigtininiin:; Cg aneet 








Sacred Hea an 1,313.38 
Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2.00; Mr. & Mrs. GE, 
N.J., $10.00; Mrs. JK, N.Y., $7.00; Mr. & Mrs. 
TF, N.J., $5.00; Mrs. IA, Mass., $2.00; Mrs. 


St. Maria Goretti: 944.60 
JS, Minn., $5.00; Mrs. DCA, Okla., $1.00; JF, 
10.00. 














Blessed Sacrament: 824.08 
Mrs. EAMcC, N.Y., $2.00. 

Infant of Prague: 822.59 
Miss FF, N.Y., $2.00; Mrs. KMB, N.J., -00; 


$1 
Mrs. MK, N.Y., $1.00; eA FB, Ohio, $2.00: 
Mr. & Mrs. GE, N.J., $10.00 


St. eg eg aes)  SEC8R 
PLS, Fla., $5.00; _Mrs. “JZ, Calif., $2.00. 

St. Gerard Majella ee! lind 668.43 
Mrs. JG, N.Y., $3.00 

Precious Blood: SP ST ee 598.25 


Mr. & Mrs D, N.J., $2.00. 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
i riars are grateful. 





‘.ovember 1961 

















Last Juty, a DC-8 jetliner crashed on a Denver Airport run- 
way. Among the people who rushed to the burning plane to bring 
aid—fire-fighters, doctors, nurses, mechanics—were half a dozen 
Catholic priests, ready to forgive sins, to anoint with the holy oils 
of Extreme Unction, to prepare dying Catholics for that moment 
when they would meet the Eternal God and Absolute Judge. 

Every Catholic includes among his requests to God the special 
plea for a happy and holy death. That’s one reason why so many 
Catholics fulfill the devotion of the First Fridays, for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus said to St. Margaret Mary Alocoque: “I promise 
you in the excessive mercy of My Heart that its all-powerful love 
will grant to all those who receive Holy Communion on nine first 
Fridays of consecutive months the grace of final repentance; they 
will not die under My displeasure or without receiving their sacra- 
ments, My divine Heart making itself their assured refuge at the 
last moment.” 

That is also the reason why people immediately think of 
priest as death approaches. It’s like putting on good, warm cloth- 
ing before going out into a bitter, cold storm. Life, natural and 
supernatural, is too serious a thing to take any chances with. 

The Graymoor priests, like all priests, have these powers of 
solacing the dying and bringing them those Sacraments that will 
enable them to expect God’s love and mercy and gentleness. Fr. 
Ronald McGovern, S.A., for example, chaplain at the Marine Hos- 
pital on Staten Island, has ministered to hundreds of dying Catholics. 

The financial cost of educating a young man for the priesthood 
in our Society is called a Graymoor Burse. Help given to a Burse 
insures more young men ordained who will be 
empowered to care for the sick and the dying. tT 
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Keeping the Family Budget 


by DAN O’CALLAHAN 


O other single word is so successful in 

promoting a small-scale family war as the 

word budget. The mere mention of it 

throws the household into a huge tremor. 
Vocal disapproval is unnecessary, looks and glares 
alone indicate that the entire brood considers me a 
penny-pinching Scrooge. 

“Why spend long hours bent over a desk with 
complicated ledgers trying to balance the meager 
family finances,” counsels my better half. She points 
out simply that financial imports are not keeping 
up with exports. Some of my carefree friends are 
even more disheartening. They reason the time could 
be better spent, like enjoying a cold beer or “shoot- 
ing the breeze.” 

Some of my friends even call on a little home- 
made theology to make their point. Their objection 
to a budget seems even worse. A Christian, they 
claim, should trust in God’s Providence and not in 
figures and books. Concern about money is material- 
istic they conveniently emphasize. A good Christian, 
philosophizes one noble neighbor, is like the birds of 
the air and lilies of the field with no worries but 
with a firm trust that all will be well. 

But, as they say, let’s take a look at the record. 
What about the “penny pinching” objection? Here’s 
my answer. It’s necessary to have a plan for family 
spending and saving and to try and follow it. This is 
true not just because good money management 
makes money go further, but because a plan can 
mean more happiness, less preoccupation with 
money, and a better, saner attitude towards life. 


T° be irresponsible about money is to invite dis- 
aster. To be thinking about money all the time 
is to spoil your life. Any parish priest will tell you 
(contrary to all surveys and reports in the Sunday 
supplements) that most of the disagreements which 
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arise in families are caused by money arguments 

The thing to aim for, and although it’s hard, it’ 
worth it, is to be sensible and matter-of-fact about 
money. Fortunate are the husbands and wives wh« 
have learned to agree on what the family money is 
supposed to do and where it ought to go. And thei: 
children are somehow brought naturally and easily 
into the family’s councils, learning to understand 
the family’s views and participating in the family’s 
decisions. 

If a family’s spending and saving plan is going to 
work, it must command (if the young’uns are old 
enough) the loyalty of every member of the family 
and must be fair to each. Such a plan is not possible 
unless there is family cooperation and family agree 
ment and willingness to change the plan from time 
to time to keep it in line with changing family needs. 


{OMETIMES in almost every family, things go wrong. 
Bills begin to pile up, or there’s not enough 
money for a family Christmas present or a summer 
vacation. Two things may happen. The family may 
begin wondering if the breadwinner is earniiz 
enough money, and the breadwinner may beg: 
wondering if the family is not squandering some «f 
the money he earns. 

The only sensible thing to do is to find out wh t 
actually is happening. This is easy enough if t « 
family knows how to sit down together—around t e 
dining room table if you like, or in the living roc no 
after supper. If the members of a family will on y 
talk about money frankly, and as unemotionally 
possible, they will not only find out what’s wror 5, 
but they will be laying the foundation for sensil 
pleasant, cooperative money management for t © 
years ahead. 

Every family develops its own techniques | 
family money planning. The important thing, to s y 
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it once more, is that the planning should be done 
by the family and not by just one individual. No 
husband or wife can take a sudden interest in 
budgeting, herd the family together some evening, 
and announce that from now on there will be 
“family” planning. 


FEW preliminary questions which come up are 
J\the following. Should husband and wife have 
parate bank accounts? Should one of them be 
e soul guardian of the cash? Should the children 
» brought in on financial discussions? Should every 
ember of the family receive an allowance? 
The separate bank account, it seems, works against 
cooperative system. Few young families have 
ough funds to keep even one good bank account. 
The trouble with one person being the complete 
.mily treasurer is that it tends to divide rather 
an strengthen the family. Moreover, in the case 
a setback, one person has to take all the blame. 
Training children in money management is one 
the functions of the modern family. The director 
o! a Child Study Association has this to say: 
“Give a young child a few pennies’ allowance to 
spend, and sooner or later he will find that he wants 
to buy something that costs more pennies that he 
has. That is the time to explain the ‘why’ and ‘how’ 
of saving. If he slips up and spends his pennies for 
something else, let him. Urge him to begin again and 
save up for the thing he wants. That’s the only way 
he will ever learn. 


— => & 
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Wise he is mentally and emotionally ready—say 
around ten years old, after he has had the 
satisfaction of saving for something small—he can 
begin to think about saving nickels, dimes and 
quarters for bigger things. And before he reaches his 
teens, he should have a savings account. 

“By this time he understands the reason for saving 
and is beginning to know how to manage money. 
He can then take part in family money discussions 
and planning, which will help him acquire a proper 
sense of values. This gives him a sense of responsi- 
bility and self-confidence which later will be in- 
valuable to him.” 
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Managing Your Money 


When a family has decided to attempt better 
money management the first thing to do is to out- 
line a simple plan. The general idea is that you 
want to come out even at the end of the month or 
the year. Get yourself a large spiral-bound note- 
book from the stationery store. Take it home and 
make column headings which you know will cover 
your usual expenses. 

There are all kinds of forms and accounting sys- 
tems for handling family money, but the principle 
of all of them is the same. You list your definite 
obligations and find out in this way how much you 
must put aside to meet these future outlays. From 
this, you then figure out how much money there is 
for you to spend from day to day and to save. 

By having a plan you will gain two things. You 
will be better able to control how you spend your 
money, and you will know, perhaps for the first time, 
where your money is going and why. 

In its simplest form, a family money management 
plan consists of four sets of figures. It makes no 
difference which set you start out with. For the sake 
of convenience they have been assigned a certain 
order and also labelled as Steps 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the 
plan described on the next page. This happens to be 
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a weekly system so you are asked to figure out items 
on an annual basis and divide by 52. Many families 
prefer to use a semi-monthly or monthly basis. In 
which case, of course, you will divide not by 52 but 
by 24, or by 12. 

1) Income. Write down how much money your 
family expects to receive during a twelve-month 
period. Be sure to include all kinds of income, 
then total the items, and divide by 52. This will 
be your weekly income. In listing wages and salaries, 
write down what you will actually receive. Do not 
include withholding taxes and other deductions, but 
just your actual take-home income. Do not include 
the Christmas bonus you may not receive. If your 
work is seasonal or consists of professional fees, 
rents, dividends, and so on, make a conservative 
estimate based neither on a peak or a bottom figure. 

2) Fixed Obligations. Write down all the fixed 
expenses you can think of, which you know you are 
going to meet during the twelve-month period—rent, 
payments on mortgages, life insurance, taxes over and 
above your payroll tax, church contributions, in- 
stallment payments, and so on. If it helps, indicate 
what month these outlays will come due. Don't 
write down any expense you can't estimate very 
clesely but include every kind of fixed expense or 
obligation you can estimate. Total all these fixed 
items and divide by 52. This total is your weekly 
lay-aside which will enable you to meet your obliga- 
tions when they become due. 

3) Emergency Fund. In order to make your plan 
work even when unexpected future expenses come 
up, you will need a reserve fund. This need not be 
large, but it should be sufficient. 

Many people confuse the emergency fund with 
a savings account. The purpose of the emergency 
fund is not to advance your family, or to buy 
things sometime in the future, or to provide for 
your family’s long-term security. It is simply a fund 
to tide your family over temporary emergencies. 
Be conservative in estimating how large a fund you 
need. Some people estimate about one or two 
months’ income as a high for the emergency fund. 
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At this stage, the money could be used for sonic 
other use. 

4) Living Expenses. When you take your week'y 
income and subtract your allowance for set-asid»s 
and your allowance for your emergency fund, you 
will have a weekly figure with which to pay all yo 
day-to-day expenses. This means food, clothin, 
home: upkeep, automobile maintenance and oth 
transportation, personal allowances, ordinary medic 
care, education, recreation and so on. To kn 
whether your plan will work you must estima 
all these items as closely as you can and check t! e 
total with the amount you have put down for the: ». 
If it isn’t enough you must go back and refigure t! « 
provision you have made for other things. 


tt 
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cms you have gone this far, what is left 
money after expenses will be the amount y 
have for regular savings. You will be able now 
determine the rate of progress toward future fami 
goals. 

The general budget plan will differ somewh« 
for different families. A rough allocation for a fami 
of four with an income of $4500 ($90 weekl\ 
might be as follows: Food 25%-35%; Clothing 9°°- 
13%; Housing (including utilities and upkeep) 18°- 
30%; Car 7%-10%; Taxes 6%-8%; Health and In- 
surance 7%-10%; Savings 1%-10%; Church, charity 
and advancement 4%-10%; other (including menthly 
payment accounts—furniture, etc.) 5%-15%, (Total 
of low figures 82% of highs 141%). It goes without 
saying that 82% is probably too low and that 141% 
is way above the mark. 

It will be noticed in the budget pattern that 
food is the largest flexible expense. The car ex- 
pense maximum of 10% would rule out a new car 
for most families. 
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QUESTION which many families—budget or no 

budget—have to face is that of borrowing or 
of credit. A good watchword is, Beware of credit 
in any form. Of course, there will be times when it 
will be absolutely necessary to borrow or use time. 
Great deliberations should be taken before making 
the move. Very few people use proper caution 
before jumping into a credit plan. 

Such methods as deferred payments, departm nt 
store plan, revolving charges, and budget char zes 
cost you 18% yearly interest. True interest r: tes 


for used cars run around 25%. New cars (wi! ich 
‘ 


few can afford) run about 12%. Above all, if vou 
have to get credit, shop around. The lender is by 
no means doing you a favor, but selling yo: a 
service. Prefer a credit union or bank. When c m- 
puting the rates, do not figure it on “interest rai °s.” 
Get a quotation of the number of payments, | lus 
dollars per payment, including all charges. 

A further question that comes up is wha‘ to 
do with your savings. Unless you are saving at 
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cast a little, you are no better off than when 
you started on a budget. You might not be able 
to save very much, but statistics show that three 
out of ten families in the U.S. own U.S. savings 
bonds; six out of seven have life insurance; more 
than half now own their own homes; seventy per 
cent share protection under some kind of voluntary 
sickness, accident or hospitalization plan. 


\HERE are many ways of saving—extending from 
ip wad of bills stashed away in a cookie jar to a 
plot of land in outer Wyoming. The four cornerstones 
of family savings are U.S. savings bonds, bank ac- 
counts, life insurance, and home ownership. A good 
rule to follow before investing is to get sound advice 
from several sources. With regard to insurance, take 
all the group insurance which your employer pro- 
vides. Young families need a lot of life insurance 
(up to $50,000) in case of unforeseen disaster. 

Is it better to buy or to rent? It is not always 
cheaper to buy a home. Ordinarily it is not feasi- 
ble to buy a house costing more than 2% times your 
annual income. You may have to rent until your 
income catches up. 


proms I will try to answer a question which 
almost always comes up. How can a family reduce 
living expensesP The money which goes out for 
food, clothing, medical expenses, car upkeep, and 
recreation is difficult to control. Food has to be 
bought and old clothes wear out. And there are un- 
expected expenses. A carburator or a generator never 
gives you a clue they're going on the fritz. 

Che first rule is to realize that money spent on 
living expenses was, after all, necessary spending. 
If need be, trimming can come on such things as 
co:nmercial ammusements, liquor, and luxury foods. 
Also, the “nibblers” which confront you in the line- 
up at the food market—costume jewelry, nuts, and 
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useless gadgets—may be eliminated. To learn to 
politely say “keep it” to salesmen with brushes, 
lotions, or plastic wear, which we don’t need, will 
help. Cut your own children’s hair. At first they may 
mind but you will be improving all the time. Plan 
amusements in which the family takes a creative 
part. Do some sewing and minor repairs. 

The important thing about our living costs, and 
about all our other costs, is the kind of life we are 
buying with our money and our savings. If we are 
buying family happiness and long-term family secu- 
rity, our system of money management is a good one. 
If we aren't, we need to sit down together—every- 
body in the family—and work out a new plan for 
handling our money. 


HIS gets us down to such practical things as the 

man who didn’t know how to drive a nail and 
bragged about it. Or the children who positively 
objected to a home hair cut. Or the woman who is 
a “mad” buyer of “bargains” whether they are 
needed or not. 

A family which has a healthy desire for pro- 
ductive work is almost always a family which has 
a strong group spirit. So frequently today each 
member of the family is just a separate individual. 

A family of four children can save at least $75.00 
a year through home hair-cuts. Time is saved and 
youngsters get the point that not everything today 
must be bought. And without being over-conscious 
of saving money, I can quote a dentist to the effect 
that if the Lenten no-candy custom went all year 
around there would be many less dentist bills. 

Finally, when each member of the family is aware 
of doing a share in promoting the family welfare, a 
sense of solidarity is established which will not be 
lost even if a fortnight has to be spent in a fallout 
shelter. t 
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HOLLAND 


by FLOYD ANDERSON 


MSTERDAM certainly has many reasons to be 
considered unique. Perhaps no other city 
is as much below water level as this capital 
of the Netherlands; and certainly no other 

city of this size has been built on stilts, on wooden 
or cement piles driven deep through the marshy 
ground, the sand and mud to reach firmer footing. 
In fact, the story is told that the Royal Palace at 
the Dam in Amsterdam is “built on top of Norway.” 
At that time the buildings in Amsterdam were sup- 
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In Holland bicycles are a main means of transportation. Here in 
Amsterdam commuters on bikes start home through heavy traffic 
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ported by painted tree trunks brought in by ship, 
some driven 40 to 50 feet into the ground; though 
nowadays the piles are generally made of concrete. 

A legend is told in Amsterdam that the city began, 
many years ago, when two fishermen with their dog 
were floating rudderless on the Zuider Zee. Their 
small boat finally reached land on the swampy coast. 
As they slept in safety, each dreamed that where 
their dog slept, they would build a chapel to their 
Norwegian patron saint, St. Olaf. A chapel was built 
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The best way to see historic Amsterdam is by taking the boc ‘rip 
through the 40 or more canals which go under some 400 b: Jges 
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there, and the huts which the fishermen built. are 
said to have been the first beginnings of what has 
become the city of Amsterdam. 

In 1204 a fortress was built, and later a dam at the 
river, and this place was named Amsterlredamme. 
As the small fishing village grew in importance, it 
eventually became the key city of the area, and 
the name shortened to Amsterdam. 

From Amsterdam sailed Henry Hudson on April 


this were done every day of the week, and perhaps 
it was. 

The busiest shopping street in the Netherlands is 
the Kalverstraat in Amsterdam; it is also the scene 
of a tremendously moving religious manifestation 
each March. This is the “Stille Omgang,” the Silent 
March, which has its origin in a miracle that hap- 
pened on March 15, 1345. 

On that day Ijsbrand Dommer lay dying in his 


4 1609, on his voyage which brought him to New house on the Kalverstraat (which was a market 
York and the Hudson River. From Amsterdam too place; the name means literally “the street of cows” ). 
s.iled other navigators to all parts of the world, His wife sent for the priest, who came and ad- 
h lping to build a commercial and banking center, ministered the Last Sacraments. 


th much of its influence continuing to this day. 
Most of the streets in Amsterdam are not wide. 
T 1ey were built for pedestrians, because the major 
ffic moved by the canals which add so much to 
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A few moments after the priest left, Dommer 
became violently sick and vomited the Host. His 
wife immediately threw It into the fire. 

However, the next morning when she came to 


th> ancient beauty of the city. There are some wide stir up the fire, she saw that the Host had not 
st eets, of course, but generally they are filled-in been destroyed but was floating on the flames. 


cenals. 

it is a bit fascinating to walk along the canals, 
w th only the open air between you and the water; 
aid even more interesting is it to see the daring 
motorists who park alongside the canals. Familiarity 
mist breed a sort of placid attitude, because I saw 
many cars so close to the canal’s edge that one 
getting out of the wrong side of the car would have 
stepped down with a splash. 

[he bicycle is more important than automobiles 
for many of the Amsterdam people. One of the most 
intriguing balancing acts I’ve seen was a young 
Dutch mother with three children on her bike—and 
a bundle of groceries. One was on the handle bars, 
one on the crossbar, and the third astride the fender 
-and down the street the family went, as though 
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Thr ughout Holland are many famous churches such as the illumi- 


She reached into the flames—her hand was not 
burned—and took the Host and put It on some clean 
linen. Then she sent for the priest again. 

He brought the Host back to the church. But two 
days later, Mrs. Dommer went to her linen press— 
and there was the Host in the same place! Again 
the priest came, but this time he had a realization 
that Our Lord did not want to be brought back to 
the church privately, but publicly. 

Therefore he organized a great procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament—and from this has come the 
tremendous Silent March of the Dutch each year, 
with thousands upon thousands marching silently 
through the streets of Amsterdam. 

During the day the women and children walk 
the line of the march; only (Cont. on page 30) 
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At the Beguinage, Catholic women live and work for the Church. 
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nated “A” church in Groningen. Catholicism is flourishing Laundry day is part of their simple round of duties 
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Fr. Didacus Colton’s predecessor 
among the “Hidden” Christians, Fr. Lawrence 
Brozat, is shown above at Yokahama 


s long as the sun warms the earth, let no Chris- 

tian dare set foot on the shores of Japan. 

Let all understand that whoever defies 

this decree will pay for it with his head.” 

So ran the edict issued by the Japanese govern- 

ment in the year 1640. The aim was to wipe out 
all the Christians in the country. 

From that time on Japanese Christians were de- 

prived of priests for more than two hundred years. 


Persecuted, imprisoned, and tortured, many of them 
managed to cling to the faith. Some of these are 
known to this day as “Hidden Christians.” 


Since July, when I took Father Joseph Newell 
place in Ikitsuki, I have been working at a remot 
island in the Nagasaki area where many of those 
“Hidden Christians” reside. 

Ikitsuki is an island of low terrain about 7 miles 
long and 1 mile wide. With the exception of a 
cluster of houses at the two port villages of Ichibu 
and Yamada, the rest of the island seems like one 
large farm with terraces. 

The main church, Our Lady of Sorrows, is a stone 
building with a wooden facade. Part of the reason 
why it is dedicated to Our Lady of Sorrows is 


Friar on the 


On the way to Ichibu, Fr. 
Didacus stops to answer 
some questions about Christianity 


Using chopsticks Fr. Didocus 
has lunch of rice and eggs 
before continuing his jour ey 

















that many of those Hidden Christians, generally 
known as Hanare, have not returned to the Catholic 


Church after the persecution was over. In other 


words, although they managed to secretly carry 
on some basic beliefs and practices during cen- 
turies of trial, some of them have refused to be 
reconciled to the Church when the missionaries re- 
turned to Japan. 

\ly parish, which is the entire island, has about 
400 persons. The majority of these live near the 
church at Yamada. Nearly a hundred live near 
Ichibu at the other part of the island. This Japanese 
style church in Ichibu is over a hundred years old. 

Also on the island are about (Cont. on page 31) 
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On his trusty “Honda Dream” 

Fr. Didacus starts off on his journey 
for a second Sunday 

Mass at the other end of Ikitsuki 


Songs around the woodstove help 

to keep the little ones attentive 

as they prepare for regular classes 
in catechism. 

















More and more teachers are complaining that 


their pupils cannot write a 


complete English sentence. What can be 


done to encourage writing? 


Is There A 





by DESALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 


"LL never forget my first night correcting papers 

written by a College English class. The spelling 

and sentence structure made them almost in- 

comprehensible. I realized an old saying I had 
heard: “To write is a rare achievement.” 

However, I must immediately add that the 
elementary and secondary public schools are having 
their serious difficulties, also. One teacher in a New 
York school complained, “Many high schoolers can’t 
write a complete English sentence; in fact, they 
can't even see the need for writing complete sen- 
tences.” 

The writing problems infesting public school edu- 
cation are now infiltrating Catholic schools (those 
former bulwarks of good spelling!) The causes are 
many. English classes are too large for a teacher to 
give anything but a cursory course in writing to all 
the students. I heard a biology teacher once whisper 
to me, “There goes the nun who teaches English. I 
wouldn't want her job. Every Monday morning she 
winds up with over one hundred essays to mark. She 
has to spend her brief recreation periods with the 
community correcting those essays.” 


Mo certainly that nun cannot give the students 
the personal interview and critical suggestions 
and individual attention that are necessary if one is 
training a writer. She may put her comments and 
suggestions at the end of the student’s essay. But the 
odds are that such written remarks will be bypassed 
by the student and may even wind up in the waste 
basket. 

This article is directed to Catholic teachers, 
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parents, and students. All three groups are involved 
in the writing process, the teachers as instructors 
and directors, the parents as observers and helpers, 
the students as the writers. The discussions that 
follow, bearing only on the problems of handwriting 
and choice of subject-matter, are intended to offer 
some suggestions to all three groups, in the hope that 
Catholic students will improve themselves in this 
demanding art so that, as Catholics assume a greater 
and more responsible role in the affairs of our 
country, they will be able to express themselves 
clearly and effectively and make Catholic writing 
the forceful power for good that it could be and 
ought to be. 


Writing Checks and Food Orders 


ROBABLY the majority of people use the abiity 
r. write in a solely functional way; that is, t iey 
write checks, bankdrafts; fill out applications of 
various kinds; write the food list, or put in an o1 ler 
for household goods; pen an occasional letter {) a 
relative or friend. The readability of such writin ; is 
its most essential quality. The reader should be : ble 
to make out exactly what the writer has put do vn. 
This is especially true regarding a person’s signat :re, 
the amount and description of things to be » u- 
chased, and the like. An excellent cure for bad h: .d- 
writing would be to have the grocer deliver — tty 
pounds of butter in answer to a written request for 
five pounds. 

The one bane that distorts the script of 1: ost 
people is speed. If we Americans eat too fast, ‘ 1.en 
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certainly we write too fast. Student examinations 
contain their worst handwriting. Writing against 
time, they dash their ideas on the paper, with no 
regard to the formation of letters. The same occurs 
when they are writing essays. Their ideas come too 
apidly and too preciously to deaden the process by 
vorrying about the shape of their a’s and e’s. The 
me exercise that should be insisted upon by parents 
ind teachers, however, is that once the grueling 
ask of composing has been accomplished, the re- 
vriting job should be done slowly and carefully. As 
omeone once said to me, “Everyone can write 
gibly enough if he writes slowly enough.” The 
vest motivation for such efforts is self-pride. Normal- 
y, people desire to look clean, neat, presentable. 
‘heir handwritten work—themselves in print—should 
e equally clean, neat, presentable. 


.\TUDENTs who are plagued about handwriting by 

harassing teachers secretly dream of that day 
vhen they will have a secretary with a typewriter. 
n that glorious era their penmanship worries will 
isappear. May their dreams come true! But until it 
does, high school students ought to be encouraged 
io learn typing, either in school or at home or on 
some job they may hold, for typing today should 
be on a par, in my mind, with swimming and driving 
a car. In other words, just everybody knows how 
to drive. The most effective incentive to a student 
to learn typing is the possession of his own type- 
writer, a gift that could be gotten by the parents 
and relatives pooling their Christmas gift money and 
buying their favorite son or nephew or grandchild a 
typewriter. 

Not every high school student needs a typewriter, 
however. Those young people who are aiming for 
college or for a career in the business world would 
benefit from such a gift far more than students in 
mechanical and shop courses. And the student who 
intends to make a career of writing in journalism or 
magazine writing or creative writing will need a 
typewriter as badly as a student desiring to be a 
musician needs an accordion or a trombone. 


“But What’s Wrong with My Jungle Story?” 


HE young student, pained over the value mark 
T and the correction marks his paper had received, 
was somewhat petulant and aggressive, for he had 
worked long and hard over his short story. 

“I know the punctuation and spelling ain't so good; 
1 always have trouble with them. But look how care- 
fully I described the tiger hunt, and the chase, and 
he killing. I thought it was good.” 

“Well,” I said, sucking in a longish breath and 
\ ping that what I would say would be encouraging 

d inspiring, objective and truthful, without de- 
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fc iting the young man’s enthusiasm for writing. “As 
fer as it goes, it’s good. But it isn’t you. Don’t you 
\ »vember 1961 
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In smaller classes, such as the above, the teacher is able to give 
individual attention to the needs of the students 


think it’s more like a retelling of the many movies 
and TV shows you've seen about jungles and tigers?” 
Then I relentlessly put the slaughter-question to 
which no student has ever yet given me an affirma- 
tive answer: “How many tiger hunts have you been 
on?” To other students the question might be, “When 
was the last time you went to the moon? How long 
did you say you were on the raft in the North 
Atlantic? Have you ever personally robbed a bank 
or ever seen a murderer eluding the police?” If a 
student does sometime answer any of these questions 
with proof, I am going to be a non-pulsed English 
teacher. 

For some reason students associate the writing 
of essays and short stories with the quite weird or 
the mysterious or the exotic, as if such subject-matter 
automatically makes for good writing. But to my 
students I try to point out that summarizing a movie 
or a TV show is not creative nor imaginative. Even 
if a writer twists certain aspects—for example, 
makes Tarzan Tarzana; changes the tiger to a lion— 
we still do not have an imaginative creation. We will 
always be getting things (Cont. on page 26) 
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Frequently high school students are unable to express in words 
the various interesting things that they talk about 
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Grandfather carves the traditional Thanksgiving Day turkey The whole family joins in grace before eating the holiday 
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We gather together to ask the Lord's blessing; 
He chastens and hastens his will to make known... 
TRADITIONAL THANKSGIVING HYMN 


N their first Christmas in Plymouth the Pil- 
grims worked hard all day chopping down 
timber and building their Common House. 
They refused to celebrate days like Christmas, 
for they regarded them as “Roman corruptions,” 
having no strict Scriptural warranty. Nevertheless, 
the skipper of the Mayflower, who didn’t share the 
Pilgrims’ scorn for this festival, broke out with a 
barrel of beer and together with a few of the mer- 
ier men of his crew they drank Christmas toasts. 

The following autumn, however, when the harvest 
iad been brought in, the hard-working colonists were 
n a happier mood. The danger of starvation was 
sone; the Indians were less hostile; so the harvest 
‘east of thanksgiving was celebrated as the first holi- 
lay recognized in their new home. 

Of the hundred colonists who had landed on the 
Rock from the Mayflower, only fifty had survived 
he first terrible winter to be on hand for the first 
(Thanksgiving feast. The fifty dead lay in hastily 
dug and unmarked graves because the colonists did 
not want to tip their hand to the Indians about how 
many had died. Many of those who died were 
women: only five of the original eighteen wives sur- 
vived. Pneumonia brought on by exposure and 
weakened physical conditions was the reason for 
most of the deaths. Yet, in the spring, when the 
trusty Mayflower put up her sails to return to Eng- 
land, not one colonist chose to join the crew and 
leave the rugged frontier life behind. 





Early in the spring of 
1621, before Governor 
John Carver died of a 
sunstroke while working 
without a hat in the 
field, he had as gover- 
nor arranged a treaty 
of peace with Massasoit 
the Indian. This is 
where we first hear of 
the famous brave called 
Squanto, who acted as a go-between. The parley, 
considering the place and circumstances, must have 
been impressive. 

First, Edward Winslow as envoy crossed the brook 
and climbed the hill where Massasoit, his brother 
Quadquena, and the Sagamores awaited. Winslow 
greeted the red men, gave them some knives, bis- 
cuits, and a little “fire water.” Then Massasoit with 
an escort marched into the village where he was 
followed by Miles Standish and eighteen soldiers 
in full regalia with trumpet and drum. Massasoit 
had white bone beads around his neck and his face 
was painted and greased. While he puffed his peace 
pipe a treaty was made by word of mouth, and, 
Brandford later remarked that it was never broken. 

With the peace treaty settled and with a bounti- 
ful harvest gathered in, things were shaping up for 
a celebration. According to Edward Winslow, there 
was plenty of “corne” and “fowle” and five “deere.” 
Squanto was sent to bring Massasoit, who brought 
no less than ninety hungry braves with him. (The 
colonists numbered fifty-five ) 

On the menu were also 


Ninety hungry Indians tame to 
dinner in 1621 


(Cont. on page 31) 











A farmer and his sons ready part of their horvest in preparation for the Thanksgiving Day market 
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Catholics At Thanksgiving 


>During Thanksgiving week more than 16,500 parishes in the United States will col 
lect shoes and clothing to be sent to needy people all over the globe. Speaking 0: 
the 1961 Appeal, His Excellency Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati and chair- 
nan, Administration Board, N.C.W.C., stated, "The clothing that we are able to 





ship, as a result of this annual Appeal, makes it possible for us to complement 
the vast stores of government-donated food to a point where we are now helping to 
supply the basic necessities of life to the poor in 64 countries of the globe. 
During the current year, the total value of our foreign relief shipments will be 
well over 400 million dollars." 

This year for the 13th consecutive time fortunate Americans will contribute 
even greater volumes of clothing than ever because they realize that actions of 
Grace give fuller meaning and deeper satisfaction to those words of Grace at the 
great American Thanksgiving dinner-table. 


After Twelve Centuries 


>On the island of Rhodes during the last week in September a Conference of Ortho- 
dox churches took place. It was the largest such meeting which ever assembled—in 
fact, it was the first such meeting in 12 centuries since the Eastern Churches 
withdrew from union with Rome and became autocephalous, or independent. 

It is encouraging to the cause of unity that this meeting was held, and that 
other ones are planned for the future. Many questions dealing with theology and 
discipline will be discussed in future meetings. 

One discordant note which jarred the ecumenical proceedings was the bitter 
attack made by Archbishop Nicodim, the representative of Patriarch Alexei of 
Moscow, on the Vatican. It seems that none of the others followed his lead in 
this matter. Could it be that this was the price which the Orthodox in Moscow had 
to pay to the Kremlin for the opportunity of meeting outside of Russia with their 
coreligionists of other nations? 


What Westerns Tell Us 


>The lure of the western prairies finds a response with most people even though 
the TV channels would seem to be presenting an overdose of Cowboy drama to their 
embattled viewers. Perhaps a proof of this is the way the Western myth has 
leaped across the oceans and commanded the interest of Europeans and Asiatics. 

Is the cult of violence the secret of the Western's success? No, we hardly 
think so. Even though violence is an element (even an essential one) in the 
Western drama, it is not the fundamental element. Varieties of the Western have 
appeared throughout history from the exploits of Grecian Ulysses, Danish Beowulf, 
Celtic Lancelot, Robin Hood and Captain Kidd. The Old Testament itself has its 
good men and bad men and their encounter. 

What is the secret which keeps millions of modern viewers anchored to theii 
chairs night after night watching Gunsmoke, Wagon Train, or the rest? What draw: 
them to Richard Boone's new movie? 

First of all, the sagas are simple, uncomplicated and elemental. Secondly. 
the natural outdoor setting with a life close to nature are a welcome relief fron 
the enclosed urban life which most of us live. The simple, free, uncomplicated 
world of the wide West presents moral issues in clear black and white. Guilt is 
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guilt, for no psychiatrist is needed. to determine whether the bad guy should go to 
a mental hospital rather than to a jail. The wicked die and the honest prosper. 
Are we saying that the Western is an escape? Yes, in a way. An escape from 
the complexities and technicalities of modern life. Yet at the same time the 
Western hero is a reminder that the individual man need not be overshadowed by 
aifficulties. It is good that the Western keeps trying to tell us that heroes 





(end saints) are still possible—that they are needed if we are to solve our 
contemporary difficulties. 





The College Situation : 


> n the October issue of Harper's, a 64-page supplement discusses the new genera- 
tion of undergraduates, their teachers, what kind of education they really get, 
their reviving interest in politics, and their new approach to religion and sex. 

One of the articles, "God in the Colleges," is by Michael Novak, a Catholic, 
a graduate of Stonehill College in Massachusetts, a holder of a degree in 
theology, and a Teaching Fellow at Harvard. 

How does religion fare in a secular college? According to Mr. Novak, 
")lithough the colleges pride themselves on the awakening of young minds, on the 
asking of the Big Questions of life (who and what is man, whence has he come, 
wrere is he going, what is love, what is passion, what is reason, is there a God?) 
it is soon clear to college students that the Big Questions don't count—either in 
academic standing or in later life, or in research grants." 

He offers several reasons why the ultimate questions of man and his destiny 
are avoided. First, it is assumed that the important questions are unanswerable, 
and therefore not worth asking. Secondly, nobody is interested in what students 
might have to say on such things. Finally, a wall of separation is set up between 
the student's intellectual life at college and his personal commitments of a 
religious or idealistic kind. "The university, on principle, concentrates on 
statistics, historical facts, historical intellectual positions, logic modeled on 
the discourse of the physical sciences, and ample documentation . . . Though this 
commitment suits the middle-class temper capitally, it stifles religion almost to 
death." 

It is likely that Mr. Novak paints too dark a picture. However, many others 
have become alarmed at the way in which the personal is eliminated from the 
college in the interests of conformity. No place seems open for the expression of 
religious ideals. 

In another Harper article Marjorie K. McCorquodale poses the problem, "What 
they'll die for in Houston." Her answer seems to be "Not very much." 


How Open Is Space? 


PWe took advantage of a recent two-hour subway stopover to visit the American 
Rocket Society Space Flight Report to the Nation at New York's Coliseum. The booth 
with the biggest crowd was the one which enabled youngsters to try their luck at a 
moon=shot with a small steel ball. While we watched, no one hit the target, and 
we felt that few of the better marbles champions were in the group. 

On the fourth floor more serious activities were taking place. The U.S. was 
being warned by General Bernard Schriever, chief of the Air Force Systems Command, 
that "In space, as on the earth, we are faced with the most powerful dictatorship 
in history--a dictatorship that respects nothing but strength. Today, the strength 
of our strategic aerospace forces, together with our operating warnings systems, 
provides the major part of our deterrent to Soviet ambitions." 

The General concluded by saying that "the nation that dominates space might, 
if it chooses, dominate the world." Incidentally, no international law about the 
uss of space has yet been written and agreed to. In Astronautics, the ARS 
publication, John Cobb Cooper urges an international law for our operations in 
Space. 
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No sense running away from a neighborhood. 


What was happening here would happen 


elsewhere. It was inevitable—and right. But 


would Stella see it that way? 


No Back to 
A Movu-Go-Round 


by ALICE OGLE 


EN braked his car in the driveway, and ex- 
pelled a heartfelt breath of relief. Thank 
goodness it was Friday. Monday seemed a 
long way away. He could forget the office. 

Hi, Daddy!” 

He grinned at sight of Teddy emerging from his 
sandpile, a Teddy with a dirty face and a large wel- 
come. Uneasily, he wondered if the climate inside 
the house was as warm. 

“Hi yourself.” He climbed out of the car to lift the 
boy in strong arms. “Where’s Mommy?” 

One fat little hand pointed to the house. 

In the kitchen, he saw no signs that dinner was 
being prepared. 

in the living room, Stella responded warmly to 
his kiss. “It won’t be long until dinner, dear. As soon 
as I clean up Teddy, we'll eat. I—-I made potato 
salad the way you like it—with crushed dill. Just 
have to open a can of salmon—” 

He unfolded the newspaper he had brought home, 
glanced at headlines and turned to watch his slim 
wife and the dark-haired boy climb the stairs to 
the bathroom. He was glad he didn’t comment on 
traces of tears on Stella’s face. 


rege a he moved to the open front door, roll- 
ing the paper nervously between his hands. He 
stared at his neatly trimmed hedges and the mas- 
sive redwood tree in the middle of the lawn that 
no one had the heart to remove when the house was 
built. He and Stella had invested a lot of themselves 
here—in the whole town of Willow City, California, 
for that matter. 

if she wasn’t so tied down or if she made more 
effort to become acquainted with what’s going on in 
the world, he mused, she might develop a broader 
vicw. No sense running away from a neighborhood. 
What was happening here would happen elsewhere. 
It was inevitable—and right. 

le lit a cigarette, drew smoke deep into his lungs 
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and wondered again if smoking so much was some 
kind of gluttony. He told himself in irritation that 
what he needed was coffee right now—not later—to 
wash the acrid taste from his mouth. 

In the kitchen, he prepared the coffee-maker and 
set it on a burner, and went to stand at the window 
over the sink, to stare at his neighbor’s house. He 
heard Stella’s voice behind him. 

“They had company over there today, three Ne- 
groes like themselves. I—I don’t think I can stand it 
much longer—” Her voice broke. 

He turned. “Go sit in the front room and—and 
pull yourself together. I'll bring in some coffee when 
it’s ready. And maybe just this once—” He stopped, 
hearing his own resentment. Mildly, he asked, “Let's 
just relax for a bit, huh?” 


E stood patiently waiting for coffee to bubble to 

the top of the Silex, reminding himself that 
Thomas 4 Kempis said not to grieve because you 
can't change someone else—when changing oneself 
is a major project. Okay. You don't grieve or get 
mad or in any way emotional. Bitterly, he wondered 
what he could do. “Prayer is fine,” he whispered, 
“but prayer and action are much better.” But what 
action? 

Teddy came quietly into the kitchen. Ben’s heart 
ached at sight of solemn brown eyes under a tangle 
of curls. 

“You want something to eat?” 

Stella called from the living room, “He ate early. 
I fed him about an hour ago.” 

He squatted on his heels beside Teddy. “Why 
don’t you go back to the sandpile and build me a 
house?” 

“A big house?” 

“Yes, a real big house.” 

The screen door slammed behind the child as the 
coffee gurgled its signal. He poured two cups full, 
and squared his shoulders. (Cont. on page 20) 
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No Back To A Merry-Go-Round 
Continued from page 19 

He found Stella curled into a ball 
at one end of the chesterfield. This, 
he felt, was part of a pattern. From 
that position, she could burst into 
tears, lose her temper, or assume an 
attitude of suffering resignation—all 
without losing her appearance of 
defenselessness. Ashamed at his 
thoughts, he reminded himself that a 
problem can get bigger than oneself. 
Why blame her for barricading her- 
self as best she could? It was a 
natural reaction to exhausting bad 
emotion. 

For a time, there was no sound 
but the click of a cup on a saucer, 





Ben clearing his throat, children play- 
ing outside. 

“J—I'm sorry, Ben. I know all about 
brotherhood and charity but maybe 
it is just too soon—or something.” 

“People have been feeling that way 
a long time.” 

She sat up suddenly to glare at 
him and pound her fist on the up- 
holstery beside her. “What about the 
Prydes? Even you think they’re just 
about perfect—but they moved out of 
this part of town fast enough, didn’t 
they? All I ask is that we sell this 
house and move to that new develop- 
ment where Mary and Tom live.” 

Anger rose to banish pity and 
understanding, and Ben spoke harsh- 
ly. “I think you have a complex about 
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Mary. When they lived nearby, you 
quoted her, imitated her, and—” He 
fumbled for a cigarette. 


“Yes?” Fury in every line of her, 
Mary repeated, “Yes? Tell me I’n 
copycat, a sap—” 

Hopelessly, he wondered why it 
was that two people could love e: ~h 
other and yet be as unable to co n- 
municate as an Eskimo and a Mis: s- 
sippi congressman at times. He str: z- 
gled with the wish to speak his mi: d. 
Was it just prejudice she felt? Or v as 
it the same old status thing that f- 
flicted so many? 

Minority people, he thought, mc ’e 
into a neighborhood, and _ resid: at 
whites, some of them, feel their on 
status becomes equated with that of 
those they regard as a low-ranki ig 
group. He supposed that even re a- 
tively unprejudiced whites could e 
sensitive to the opinions of others 
who measure social position by the 
neighborhoods in which they live. 
Perhaps Stella was no exception 

“Tom Pryde told me,” he said, “t! 
they moved away from here because 
there wasn’t a bigger house for sile 
within blocks. They had five rooins 
and four children. Figure it out.” 

Listlessly, Stella gave up the argu- 
ment. “I suppose I'd better fix some- 
thing to eat—” 

He leaned forward in his chair. 
“You know, our Negro mailman is an 
interesting man. You ought to get 
acquainted with him sometime. He 
tells me that he read somewhere 
that one million or so Negro Ameri- 
cans will migrate from the South to 
Northern cities in the next ten years. 
He wonders, he says, what the effect 
will be—” 

“What a horrible prospect!” 

He eyed Stella’s flushed face and 
mutinous expression, and his irritation 
was swallowed up in a wave of love 
and mild amusement. She looked ex- 
actly like Teddy. 

As though explaining somethin: to 
a child, he said, “A little story the 
mailman told me last Saturday morn- 
ing could give you some idea of \ hat 
the Negro expects when he does n ove 
away from southern states—the « hil- 
dren particularly. I thought it to ch- 
ing. 

“Seems a little Negro girl vas 
brought by her parents from the 
South to the North. Her folks 0k 
her to a carnival and she saw her 
first merry-go-round. She stared t it 
awhile and then tugged at her 
mother’s skirt. “Where do us folks » de, 
Mama?’ she asked. “There aint no 
back to a merry-go-round.’” 

There was no response in Ste la’s 


Continued on page 22 
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OF THE MONTH 


Dancing: Good or Bad? 


QUESTION: I am the mother of two teenagers who love to go to dances. I 
‘ant them to be normal and to have a good time, but I also want to do my 
uty as a good mother and protect them from evil. A friend of mine told 

:1e that in Europe dancing is considered an occasion of sin. Is this true? 

just what is the morality of dancing? 

Mrs. C. Franklin, Ilinois 


NSWER: The question of the right and wrong of dancing, Mrs. Franklin, 
<e many other things, is not an easy one. We cannot say simply, “Yes, 
is all right” or “No, it is all wrong.” Moreover, the problem is not a 
iestion of taste. It does not matter whether you could dance the rumba 
«1 night but can’t stand the sight of a samba. Nor is it a question simply of 
it, as whether the cha-cha-cha is a high or low form of dance. In addition, 
‘xe morality of dancing may be answered one way with a certain set of 
rcumstances in mind, and another way with a different set of circu- 
inces. It is possible, for example, that a dance performed in a nightclub 
‘ one immodestly clad may rightly be condemned, while the same dance 
cone at a family party may be approved. Above all, the morality of danc- 
‘ig does not depend on and should not be judged by personal prejudices, 
ticular experiences, or private choices. A middle-aged person, for in- 
sianee, with a keen recollection of the beauty of a Viennese waltz danced to 
assical or semi-classical music, may have a very dim view of modern 
rock ‘n’ roll by comparison, yet this is not a fair judgment of rock ‘n’ roll 
in itself. 


Morality of Dancing 


In the face of these difficulties a good beginning can be made by 
considering that the morality of dancing, like that of any other human 
activity, is determined by what it aims to achieve, the intentions of the 
people engaging in it, and the circumstances surrounding the dancing. 

In modern times most dancing is either professional or what is called 
social dancing. The purposes of both seem to be entertainment, recreation, 
and diversion. Accordingly when they are done moderately and with de- 
corum, they are innocent and good. When, however, the participants are 
immodestly dressed (or undressed), or move their body or parts of it in a 
suggestive manner, or gyrate in such a way that for the normal person the 
result is sexual excitement, all of these forms of dancing are evidently 
immoral. 

When young people are involved, if they have had proper training, 
and if the dances are conducted with reasonable supervision, it seems entirely 
right and fitting to allow them to decide for themselves what dances are 
right and what are wrong. As an eminent moral theologian has said, we 
must have confidence in the goodness and wholesomeness of youth. By and 
large they will make the right choices and it is not necessary to sit on the 
sidelines, as it were, and penalize every dance with some dire prediction of 
moral disaster and destruction. 


Circumstances 


The greatest difficulty with dancing, however, today seems to come not 
rom the dancing itself but from the circumstances surrounding it. Excessive 
rinking, sitting in parked cars after the dance, getting home at late hours, 
vithdrawing from the group to dimly lit corners, and similar activities 
asily give dancing a bad name. These are very likely to be occasions of 
1 for most people and since they are connected with dancing, it is that 
hich becomes fixed in many minds as the occasion of sin. 

On the positive side, and especially where the objectionable circum- 
inces are removed, dancing has many advantages. When dances are prop- 
ly conducted at suitable times and places, young people, especially, can 
nefit from the social contacts. 

In conclusion, then, Mrs. Franklin, if you wish, give your children a 
q :alified assent to go dancing if some reasonable supervision is present. tT 
—FaTHER Rocer, S.A. 
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Your Last Will 
and Testament 








CENTURIES AGO, an unknown 
woman of the Bible gained im- 
mortality by giving the last penny 
she owned as an offering to the 
temple of God. The gift was so) 
small, it was called the “Widow’s | 
Mite.” The “Widow and her Mite” 
remains still the heroic example of | 
genuine giving. | 

How true the saying: “It is more | 
blessed to give than to receive”—| 
even if the gift be a small one. For. 
united with every act of giving is 
an unselfish act of love—and love is | 
the golden virtue of heaven. 

How consoling it must be for. 
you who, in the. twilight of your’ 
life, have been inspired by love to, 
give back to God, in your last will | 
and testament, even a small por- | 
tion of the earthly wealth which. 
God helped you to acquire during 
life. 

Some who read this might not 
yet have made out a Will. Why 


_ not make a_ special bequest—no 


matter how small—to the Friars to 
help them perform their many 
works of charity. 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, | 
N.Y., the sum of 
to use for any charity they see fit. | 
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Irish Horn Rosary 


For New Subscribers Only 


Dear Friend: 


Last year when I imported 
from Ireland the beautiful Irish 
Horn Rosary, they were gone in 
no time. So once again I have 
ordered a goodly supply and 
offer you one Free when you 
subscribe to our monthly maga- 
zine THE LAMP. The rosaries 
are truly beautiful—hand made 
under that thatched roof of an 
Irish kitchen. I know you will 
cherish it. Send three dollars 
today. We will send you our 
magazine THE LAMP each 
month and your Free Irish Horn 
Rosary will be blessed before 
mailing. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to our LAMP and would like to 
have the Irish Horn Rosary send 
$1.00. 


God love you and keep you. 


Fr. Bonaventure Francis, S.A. 





Graymoor Superior General 
IlTHE LAMP, Peekskill, New York I 
Dear Father Bonaventure: l 


I enclose $3.00 for a one_year subscrip- | 
tion to the magazine The Catholic Lamp. 
Please bless and send my Free Irish Horn | 











I Rosary to: | 
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I Street | 
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No Back To A Merry-Go-Round 
Continued from page 20 

face. He asked, “Don’t you get it, 
honey? She'd been so used to sitting 
at the back of buses—” 

Stella rose from the couch. “I get it. 
I'll put dinner on the table.” 

Later, dinner over, dishes washed, 
Teddy in bed, they sat pretending to 
read. They could hear mothers call- 
ing older children in from play. Next 
door, a hi-fi produced music from 
Argentina; and Ben decided he liked 
his new neighbors’ taste in music. Jt 
was gay and cheerful, anyway. 

There was the sound of applied 
brakes outside, and Stella looked up 
in alarm. “I hope we're not having 
company. I look terrible!” 

“It’s the Prydes. Don’t you recog- 
nize Mary’s high-pitched voice?” 

He met their friends at the door 
with relief. 

“Well, hello, you two!” Mary 
stopped in mock wonder. “So you 
haven’t left Willow City after all! 
Honestly, Stella, you not only don’t 
come to see me—you don’t even 
phone any more—” 

Ben marveled at the way every- 
thing seemed all right when Mary 
Pryde walked into a room. She had a 
gift. He grinned at Tom who was 
already exploring the magazines on 
the coffee table, remembering how 
often Tom would say, “A good time 
to catch up on your reading is while 
the women get everything off their 
chests. After that, a man has a chance 
to be heard.” 

“How about a drink or a cup of 
coffee?” asked Stella, suddenly look- 
ing bright and happy. 

Mary shook her head until a red- 
gold lack of hair fell over one bright 
blue eye. “No. We just dropped in 
on our way to your neighbors’. Have 
you called on them yet?” 

Stella’s jaw was slack when she 
stammered, “Our—our neighbors?” 

“Yes. The Fraziers, the Negro 
family. He’s just been elected vice 
chairman of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. Tom and I belong—so we 
want to call on them.” 

“They're Catholic?” 

Mary’ brows rose. “Haven't you 
seen them at Mass?” 

“No. They—they’ve only been next 
door for about—about three weeks.” 
Anger brightened Stella’s eyes. “Any- 
way, there are several Negroes now 
in this parish. They all look alike to 
me.” 

No one spoke. Against the uncom- 
fortable silence, Stella said, “Is this 
some kind of—of slumming you're do- 
ing, Mary? You have no non-whites 

Continued on page 26 
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When Death Comes 


When death comes, the Church 
prepares to lay the body to rest 
Now indeed, for relatives and 
friends left behind, there is a time 
for tears and for mourning. We 
do not weep for the departed wh« 
is with the Lord, but for that part 
of us which has died with the« 
beloved one. Nor is it right t 





wallow in grief or work ourselve: 
into an orgy of self-pity. Wher 
Christ arrived at the house of the 
daughter of Jairus and a great din 
was going on, He said, “Be gon 
... the girl is asleep, not dead.’ 
Math 9:24. It is with such words 
that we should comfort one an- 
other during a season of death 
“Blessed are they who mourn fo1 
they shall be comforted.” Math 4:5 

A good family will be concerned 
to provide a decent burial. Yet 
to go to excess in the funeral is 
to act like a pagan. Oftentimes 
we feel that some funerals are toc 
pompous. A Christian knows that 
flowers are pleasant only to the 
mourners; only prayers can assist 
the soul of the dead. 

The rite of Christian burial is 
one of the most ancient and per- 
haps the most tender in all the 
Church’s liturgy. From the Gos- 
pels, the Epistles, and the Old 
Testament words of faith and hope 
are provided for the consolation 
of the bereaved. 

At the funeral parlor, a repre 
sentative of the Church goes to 
say prayers. At the Church the 
body is met at the doors, and the: 
it is conducted right down to the 
sanctuary gates. Then the Mass o! 
the Dead is offered, followed b 
prayers of absolution with hol 
water and incense. Then a _ prie: 
follows the procession to the ceme- 
tery to give a final absolution b: 
fore it is interred in consecrate | 
ground. 

Literally, the word cemete:' 
means “sleeping-place.” Followir 
the lead of Christ who said 
Jairus’ daughter, “The girl 5 
asleep, not dead,” the custom 
the catacombs and Christian cem 
teries is to speak of the dead 
“asleep in the Lord.” The day w: | 
come when they will be awaken« 
for the final resurrection. 

—DeSa.es STANDERWICK, S. 
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THE OLD HANGOUTS 


}low DOES A PLACE become a hang- 
sut? Like Joe’s Candy Store or Mario’s 
izzeria? How much time is spent at 
angouts? When do young people go 
here? What do they do at these 
angouts? 

These questions are taken from one 

f the sessions of the program de- 
ised in Chicago for teenagers. The 
rogram is one which was put to- 
ether by the Young Christian Work- 
rs. The meetings take place once a 
eek. 

It is not easy at first to get some 
of the gang from the corner to come 
(>) such meetings. When it is first 

arted, these meetings are like teeth- 
pulling sessions. Since the idea is to 
cet the kids to do the leading and 
the speaking and the planning of 
the meetings there is a need for the 
development of leaders. Thus it is 
« wonderful experience for those who 
grow interested and continue to come. 

Someone remarked once that it is 
very valuable for a priest to occasion- 
ally walk around the streets of the 
parish and to say a hello and a few 
words to: the youth he meets. Even 
such a small thing as this builds up 
their confidence and indicates that 
people are interested in them. To 
have a night during the week in 
which the parish hall is open for 
the kids is to show real interest in 
them. 


HOW THE MEETINGS GO 


The time set for the meeting is 
8 o'clock. First there is a reading 
from the Gospel. This reading per- 
tains to the topic under discussion. 
For example, let us take the topic 
we began with—hangouts. The Gos- 
pel is from St. Luke 5:29-32. It runs 
as follows: Then Levi made a great 
feast for him in his house, and there 
was a crowded company of publicans 
and others who were their fellow- 
guests. Whereupon the Pharisees and 
the scribes complained to his disci- 
ples, How come it that you eat and 
drink with publicans and _ sinners? 
But Jesus answered them, It is those 
who are sick, not those who are in 
vealth, that have need of the phy- 

ian. I have not come to call the 
just; I have come to call sinners to 
‘epentance. 

After this reading, a discussion can 

kicked off by posing such ques- 

ms as, Why did Christ go to this 
sathering? Did Christ often go to 
ces where people congregate? 
hy? 

A bull session then develops at 
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which the Gospel lesson is brought 
down to the present day scene. Fel- 
lows and girls gather at Joe’s Candy 
Store because they want to be among 
friends. At home, perhaps, everyone 
is sitting around watching TV. There 
seems to be no place else to go. 
Does the time spent at hangouts 
lead to neglect of other duties? Neg- 
lect of studies? Of duties at home? 
Before the discussion moves on to 
possible solution, some of the kids 
might be able to get their parents to 
let them invite their friends to the 
house some evening. Maybe some of 
the gang can be invited to the YCW 
parish program. Some of the guys 
could start a card file of all the fel- 
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WILL THE DEAD? 


When the trump sounds 
To finally summon the human race 
Will the dead be quicker 
Than the quick? Abased 


With yawns and protoplasmic 
Stretches will we be outdone 
By those light as dust who 
With spirit have reassembled and 
assembled? 
—RALPH THomas, S.A. 


SSO Orr 


lows they know in the immediate 
area. Events like bowling or skating 
parties can be organized. 

It is amazing how much interest 
can be developed in those discussions 
and bull sessions. I remembered one 
session on dating. This led to much 
discussion of the possible bad effects 
of mixed marriages, the evils of di- 
vorce, birth control—all of which su- 
jects the guys were interested in, in 
terms of concrete cases. 

An important part of the meeting 
is a resolution for action. For example, 
after a talk on dating, the guys will 
plan to say three Hail Marys a day 
for purity. 

A good custom which we often fol- 
low is to go to one of the fellow’s 
home after the meeting for cake and 
coffee. Everyone meets the parents 
and the rest of the family. One very 
interesting thing which I noted is 
that after a few weeks any foul lan- 
guage has disappeared from the con- 
versation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this is a great accomplish- 
ment for such an age group. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


There are ups and downs, moments 
of satisfaction and of disappointment. 
I remember one time that a brand 


new basket ball was missing. The 
tendency was to suspect one or the 
other of the group. If a person be- 
came too upset, he might threaten to 
call off all the games until the ball 
is returned. Oddly enough, the basket 
ball had been accidently taken by a 
visiting team and was returned a 
few days later. 

Sometimes one of the kids or one 
of the parents tried to tell me that 
the meetings weren’t doing any good 
and weren't worth it. Sometimes I 
asked myself, Could I be spending 
my time in a more useful project? 

The aim is not simply getting the 
kids off the street. The YMCA or the 
PAL can do this. It is rather to make 
them responsible and aware of some 
spiritual realities. In many places I 
think the youth are the most aban- 
doned, most neglected part of our 
population. Often no one is interested 
in them. Frequently their families 
have little effect on them. The public 
schools can do little for their spiritual 
life. Unless the parish makes a def- 
inite effort to become interested in 
them, the guys from street’ corners 
and street gangs will continue to de- 
fect from the Church. 


MANY ARE APATHETIC 


One of the characteristics of con- 
temporary youth that oldsters often 
talk about is the former’s alleged 
apathy. In a recent book by Fr. An- 
drew M. Greeley called Strangers in 
the House (Sheed & Ward, $3.50) 
an attempt is made to explain the “si- 
lent, almost dazed” teenagers of the 
present generation. Is it because their 
parents are busy thinking about build- 
ing bomb shelters or praying that a 
military holocaust will not wipe out 
all their descendants? Are there so 
many serious problems worrying 
adults that they are unable to pass on 
any clear and definite standards of 
life to the younger generation? 

Wherever young people and their 
advisers can get together and map out 
a program which honestly faces the 
real problem with the aim of over- 
coming them, progress is being made. 
Such a session will always begin with 
prayer and then move on to such 
questions as, What is the situation? 
What should it be? What can we do 
about it? It is not a mere theoretical 
goody-goody session but an effective 
spur to their thinking and to their 
maturing. 

Therefore the necessity of the par- 
ish apostolate to youth. You can get 
mimeographed copies of the Program 
for Action at the Young Christian 
Workers, 1700 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, II]. The price is 50 cents. T 

—DaniEL Ecan, S.A. 
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Reply To “Open Letter From A Catholic Musician” 


I cannot help but feel that the 
remarks published in the Septem- 
ber, 1961 issue of THe Lamp un- 
der the title “Open Letter from a 
Catholic Musician” by Ed Hough- 
ton should receive some _ reply. 

Mr. Houghton refers to himself 
as a “Catholic musician”, and to 
me it seems that he places most 
of the emphasis on the noun, while 
expressing the more important of 
the two concepts as an adjective. 
He says, and I wholeheartedly 
agree, that “the most noble ex- 
pression of music is found in the 
praise of God.” But the rest of his 
letter convinces me that most of 
the accent is on the music and very 
little on the praise. His main point 
is that music in our churches is 
in a state so poor, that it might 
be better to have none at all. But 
in every example he cites, he 
judges the music involved only on 
its artistic merit, and then seems 
to conclude that God is not 
praised by music which is not 
artistically faultless. 

I do not mean to defend medio- 
cre music, or the “warbling notes 
of a prima donna choir lady”, or 
even the “tin ear” of the pastor 
whom Mr. Houghton mentions. 
What I do.mean.to say is that 
letters like Mr. Houghton’s have 
never accomplished a thing in the 
world of music or in any other 
field, simply because they tell 
us what we already know; namely, 
that there is a “human element” 
involved in all our activities, even 
in our worship, which makes them 
less than perfect, and thus open 
to the criticism of anyone who 
cares to take pen in hand against 
us. 

As a choir director of mature 
students for the priesthood, I might 
add, and also as a priest I see this 
human element at work almost 
daily, but my viewpoint is quite 
different from that of Mr. Hough- 
ton. I am thoroughly acquainted 
with and totally committed to en- 
forcing the directives on music of 
the Popes whom Mr. Houghton 
cites. My choir is composed of 
dedicated young men who fully 
appreciate the sublime role they 
play in the Holy Sacrifice when 
they sing the various chants of 
the Mass. Yet among them are 
“tin ears” who cannot really carry 
a tune, and those who in their 
holy enthusiasm burst out with 
song when the gesture of my hand 


indicates that they should soften 
a cadence. There are days, when 
either the bad weather, or tired- 
ness, or early morning groggy 
raspiness cause such sounds to 
come from the choir that St. 
Gregory the Great and Palestrina 
would not be able to recognize 
their own compositions. But still I 
feel that our Lord would be 
pleased with the efforts of his 
struggling future priests. Perhaps I 
am old fashioned (never having had 
one of those new-fangled courses 
in music appreciation which Mr. 
Houghton says I can receive at 
a secular university), but I con- 
sole myself with the conviction 
that my choir, for all its musical 
imperfections, is truly praying, and 
giving its best to God here and 
now. 

Mr. Houghton cites not one, but 
three priests, who were made to 
forget the Prayers at the Foot of 
the Altar by the “warbling” of the 
“prima donna” in the loft, but I 
can cite hundreds and even thou- 
sands more who forget just as 
easily when the music is excep- 
tionally beautiful. 

Mr. Houghton says that he pre- 
fers to avoid church functions 
which employ music to any de- 
gree. It is a frightening thing to 
consider for a moment that the 
Catholic sculptor (with the accent 
on sculptor) might be staying 
away from the Church because of 
the poorly carved crucifix over the 
altar, that the Catholic seamstress 
might stay away from Mass if she 
considers the vestments to be of 
less than perfect design and work- 
manship, the Catholic architect 
might be avoiding attendance at 
anything which is not carried out 
in a church which suits his aesthet- 
ic sense, and the ordinary Catho- 
lic laymen may stay away if the 
sermon were not delivered by Bis- 
hop Sheen. 

On the other hand, the Catholic 
who enters a church in order to 
pray might easily take all these 
jarring features (including the 
music) into stride, chalking them 
up to the fact that nothing is per- 
fect in this world. In fact, he 
might even find himself singing 
“Mother Dear, O Pray for Me” 
with all his heart and soul, not 
finding it distracting at all, but 
rather uplifting and expressive of 
his sentiments towards Our Lady. T 

—ADRIAN RAMANAUSKAS, S.A. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


No Cathedrals in Budapest 

Dear Editor: Reading your June 19) 
issue, I saw the article “Nine Days 
Budapest” which arose my _ interest, 
contains valuable information and—o 
little slip. It says that Budapest’s churcl 
range trom elaborate cathedrals to sm 
neighborhood centers of worship. 
course, every city would normally ha 
only one cathedral. Budapest, howey 
has none, because it belongs to the di 
cese of Esztergom, a small city some 
miles from the capital, Budapest havi 
a vicar-general in residence. 

I hope this little piece of informati 
will be of interest to the writer. It is 
ways of interest to me to read a go 
article about Hungary. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. Thomas Kazmer 





Church of our Lady of Hungary 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Public Relations 


Dear Editor: In the September Lami 
thought “What About the Church a 


Public Relations?” was especially good. 


— 


I most heartily agree with the author. 


Perhaps, it hits me as so important | 


cause I work in the advertising depart- 


ment of The Controller, which is a maga 


zine for top executives whose motto is: 


“Management, Planning and Control.” 
Mrs. Patrick Cond 
Orangeburg, N. Y 


Public Relations 

Dear Editor: Many thanks for the S« 
tember copy of THE Lamp. It is an « 
cellent issue and I especially enjoyed t 
Public Relations article and the story 
St. Christopher’s Inn. 


p- 
X- 
| 
his 
on 


Wishing God’s blessing on you and 


your work, I remain. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) John T. McGinn, C.S 
Editor—Guide 
411 West 59th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Homeless 

Dear Editor: I would like to comment 
an article in the September issue of 
Catholic Lamp. It was entitled “I \ 
Homeless and They Took Me In.” I 
particularly interested in this article 


E. 


mn 
he 
‘as 
as 


e- 


cause I work at the New York Found ing 


Hospital as a baby nurse and the 
pose is the same as at the Inn. We 
them food and shelter and no bal 
ever turned away, regardless of ) 
creed or color. 

My Mother and I visited Graymoo 
cently and we visited St. Christop! 
Inn. My Mother was greatly impr« 
at the thought that the homeless 
of today have a place to turn. I t 


ur- 
ve 
is 


ce, 


re- 


> 


TS 


God every day that the aband xed 
babies at the Foundling Hospital ind 
the homeless men have places of sh: ter 
and that people in the world still are 


for them. 
Sincerely you 
Roselea Di! 
Bronx 61, \ 


lla 
Y. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


WHAT IS A GOOD CHILD? 


Tile YOUNG CHILD, from two to six 
years old, if he has intelligence, will 
gnerally have energy, initiative, and 
determination. He will be alert, curi- 
o's, and eager to explore. These very 
cl aracteristics make him more diffi- 
cult to manage in his early years. His 
d:sire to explore will interfere with 
h. parents’ comfort; his strong will 
mikes him rebellious towards com- 
minds anc requests. 

[f parents are able to teach such 
a child to be co-operative in daily 
liie, without repressing his initiative, 
they have started him on the way 
being a good child. 
Some parents, unfortunately, con- 
siier a “good” child as one who 
iforms to adult standards and never 
gives any trouble. This kind of ex- 
trme docility—if it is achieved—is 
the result of constant punishment or 
threats to punishment. Docility is, in 
this case, the result of fear. Later in 
life this child will either resent all 
authority or follow authority blindly. 


a 


° 
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DISOBEDIENCE WHICH IS 
NOT WILLFUL 


Oftentimes children seem to be op- 
posing their parents’ commands. 
Actually, they are only acting as 
young children naturally do. For 
example, to tell a child, “Don’t move,” 
to go into a store and expect to find 
the child in the same spot where he 
was left, is to expect too much. A 
young child has a need for almost 
perpetual motion. For a healthy child 
to remain still and quiet for more 
than a couple of minutes is to expect 
the impossible. 

Furthermore, a young child has a 
short memory. He forgets what he 
is told. The interest of the moment 
causes him to forget the request given 
to him by his parent. 

A child has little understanding of 
the reasons why certain commands 
are given to him. Why he has to 
wash his hands, put his toys away, 
go to bed at a certain hour are not 
understood by him. This lack of co- 
ordination between young children’s 
desires and the ordered life which 
parents desire is not achieved over- 
night. 

Grownups should make allowances 
for these tempermental outbreaks of 
children. It takes time for a young 
child to realize that he is being 
guided in a reasonable direction and 
is not just submitting to the domina- 
ticn of adults. 
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DISOBEDIENCE WHICH IS WILLFUL 


Sometimes a child may be deliber- 
ately rebellious. He wants to try out 
his own strength against the will of 
an adult. This gives him a sense of 
power. He is willing to see how far 
he can have his way and how much 
attention he can command. 

The idea of punishment for willful 
disobedience is different than it used 
to be years ago. Among many mod- 
erns the idea is to give no punish- 
ment whatsoever. In the days of our 
grandparents the big stick was some- 
times used. 

Parents should be very careful in 
giving punishment because every 
child has a primitive and naive sense 
of justice. He has a basic notion that 
evil actions deserve to be atoned for. 
And as the chorus goes in H.M.S. 
Pinafore, “the punishment should fit 
the crime.” For instance, a child 





Seeing a new world 


breaks an inexpensive dish and _ his 
parents do not get angry. The follow- 
ing week he breaks a special china 
dish and his parents severely scold 
and punish him. The child does not 
distinguish between expensive china 
and cheap crockery. 

A good motto is not to punish a 
child when he does not understand 
the mistake of his action. As a further 
point, a momentary misdeed should 
be given a momentary punishment. 
This business of a week’s punish- 
ment for a passing misdeed is not to 
be applied to young children. 

Even parents today who would not 
consider themselves strict frequently 
fall into this category. They have an 
unnatural idea of how a child should 
behave. They expect him to be noise- 


less, unseen. A mistaken practice is 
to take the good behavior of children 
for granted. Rather, good behavior 
should be acknowledged and in cer- 
tain ways rewarded. The opposite 
extreme is to expect only bad _ be- 
havior from children. This leads to 
a general distrust of a child. 


A MIDDLE COURSE 

Catholic theology, which teaches 
that human nature, although marred 
by original sin, has been redeemed 
by Christ, teaches a middle course. 
It does not suppose that any human 
being is incapable of good action. 
The good which a child does, if it is 
recognized as an achievement, assists 
the child in his feeling of self-value. 
He has been given a sign of achieve- 
ment. He becomes aware of his ability 
to do good things. 

On the other hand, the child who 
is made to think only in terms of 
punishment or non-punishment may 
gradually feel that it is not even worth 
trying. He grows indifferent to moral 
value. Also, he becomes clever in 
avoiding punishment by such devices 
as lying and cheating. 

Perhaps even worse than either 
strictness or leniency is an inconsistent 
attitude which oscillates between the 
two. Sometimes this happens when 
one parent holds one ideal and the 
other holds another. Sometimes the 
mother is the general business man- 
ager and the father is only a judge 
who metes out punishment. Incon- 
sistency between parents bewilders 
a child and prevents him from ar- 
riving at a knowledge of what is right 
or wrong. 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS 

Often parents miss much of the 
joy of associating with their children 
because they are too concerned only 
with instruction and _ supervision. 

Parents who want to really know 
their children should not only train 
and teach them but play and laugh 
with them too. In this atmosphere 
young boys and girls realize that their 
parents are not far-way people but 
that they understand what children 
are doing and thinking. And parents 
have the refreshing fun of seeing the 
world through young eyes. 

In this type of play the child 
plays the principal role. The part of 
the parents is to help him discover 
the world in which he lives. 

Of course, children must also have 
the companionship of other children. 
Here they are with others of their 
own mental status. They learn the ne- 
cessity of give and take and to notice 
the achievements of others as well as 
their own. Tt 

—Mary COLEMAN 
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MASS 
Vestmen 


in memory of 
4 loved one 


e Twenty-five Friars say 
daily Mass in the seven 
chapels on the Mount of 
the Atonement 


e Our vestments are 
wearing out and beyond 
repair 


e Each priest will make 
a special remembrance 
of the donor in his daily 
Mass 


e $75.00 will purchase 
one set of the five 
liturgical colors 


Write to: 
Rev. Fr. Samuel, S.A. 
The Guardian 
Graymoor 


Garrison, New York 











No Back To A Merry-Go-Round 
Continued from page 22 

in your select part of town so you 
come back here to—to play Lady 
Bountiful—or something?” 

Quickly, Mary was beside Stella on 
the couch, her arms around the 
shaken woman. “What kind of talk 
is that, lamb? You've just been out 
of touch. Why, we have a brand new 
doctoy on our block.” She chuckled. 
“Belidve it or not, his name is Eras- 
mus—and he’s as black as—as my 
new hat. They’re lovely people—” 

Bewildered, disoriented, Stella sat, 
panic in her glance. 

“and I hear Mrs. Frazier is a 
pretty thing. The girls at the nursery 
school like her—” 

“Our nursery school?” This was 
shock upon shock to Stella. 

“Sure. The one Teddy’'ll be going 
to next year.” 

Carefully, Tom laid down the 
magazine he had been holding and 
said, “Shall we go, Mary? Isn't it 
getting late for a call?” 

With an enthusiastic kiss for Stella, 
a pat on the cheek for Ben, Mary 
was gone, Tom trailing behind her. 
Ben closed the door behind them 
and locked it. He turned to find 
Stella stifling sobs, to listen to gasps 
for breath, and was able to under- 
stand somehow that this was a natural 
reaction to too much emotion for too 
long a time. He resisted the impulse 
to go to her, to put his arms around 
her, to comfort her. 

He dropped into his chair and 
reached for a book on a_ nearby 
table. He stared unseeingly at its 
pages. 

“Ben.” Stella stumbled toward him. 
“Please—please try to understand.” 
She was curled in his lap before he 
could speak. 

His arms tightened. “Understand 
what?” 

Her lips against his neck, she 
pleaded, “I—I can’t help feeling 
strange with non-whites. I—I don’t 
hate them! But—” She sat up to stare 
into his eyes, protesting, “Is it so 
wrong that I can’t be like you and 
Mary and Tom? Isn’t everybody dif- 
ferent? Can’t I just be—be myself?” 

He was silent, searching for words, 
the right words. studying the muti- 
nous face that was the face of Teddy 
when he knew he was wrong—but 
needed a better authority than him- 
self to say so. 

His hands gentle, he drew his wife 
to him until her head rested on his 
shoulder. “Sure, you can be yourself. 
You can be yourself so long as you 
permit others to be themselves. How 
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about the Fraziers’ need to be then 
selves? And how about the mu 

vaunted freedoms all Americans <r 
alleged to enjoy?” 

Stella stirred restlessly against h 
“Well, that wouldn't mean I had ¢ 
go over to see them or invite th: 
here.” 

He waited. She may figure it o 
finally, he thought. “Then what doe 
it mean, Stella?” 

Again she sat up straight to | 
with questioning eyes into her h 
band’s face. “Could it mean that 
long as I do nothing that interfe: » 
with their—their way of life, it is 1.y 
privilege to live my life as I—I pie 
fer?” 

Ben nodded. “You're catching 
fast.” 

She rose to her feet to stand press 
ing her hands against her flush 
face, her dark eyes somber under : 
disorder of dark curls. 

“I see.” Her smile wry, she add 
“You win, Ben. Now I know t 
meaning of the merry-go-round story. 
If I refuse to live beside people like 
the Fraziers, ’'m no better than all 
the white people who have been 
making the Negro live in segregation 
—or ride in the back of buses?” 

She’s a good loser, he thought. He 
caught her hands, and asked, humor- 
ously, “Hasn’t this business of solving 
our latest problem made you thirsty? 
It has me. How about making some 
hot cocoa before we go to bed?” 

She leaned over to plant a swift 
kiss on his nose. “Sounds good. Just 
give me ten minutes—and I'll be back 
with a tray.” Tt 


——_—~ 


Is There A Writer In the House? 
Continued from page 138 

second-hand, and everyone knows 
the weakness inherent in second- 
hand items. 

The writer, even the student 
writer, must take as his rule of life 
the law first penned by Sir Phi 
Sidney, the Elizabethan poet-c1 
and repeated by Longfellow, Ame 
ica’s most popular poet, “Look, thn, 
into thine own heart and write.” 
soon as a student does this—w ie 
he forgets the murder stories, 
trips to Mars, the war sagas—alt 
immediately his writing takes on 
warmth, sincerity, and naturalnes 
good writing. Alvina Burrows, au! : 
of the excellent and helpful vol 
called They All Want to Write, | 
it this way to her students, “W 
something in your letter that is 
like you.” 

Usually when student short sto: 
are read in class, the other stud: 

Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS by JOE CAHILL 


EARLY AMERICAN SPORTS 

Iv was a hundred years ago—during 
the time of the Civil War—that organ- 
ized sports in the United States be- 
came an integral part of American 
life. 

Prior to the war among the states, 
the sports agenda was limited prim- 
arly to cock fighting, rowing, foot 
racing and prize fighting. 

[he manly art of self defense was 

idoned, but often condemned. The 

xt provided a spectacle of bare 

ists and brass knuckles, the brutality 
which was the bane of many law 
orcing agencies. 

Billiards, on the other hand, af- 

ded genuine recreation to a large 

ment of the population. Abraham 
icon was one of the game’s 
unchest advocates. He pronounced 

: sport “a health-inspring, scientific 

ume, lending recreation to the other- 
se fatigued mind.” 

Co the masses who frowned on such 
beastly pastimes as cock fighting and 
prize fighting, there was always foot 
racing to fall back on. Though it was 
considered socially incorrect to com- 
pete, there was no particular objection 
to watching a race. 

Prior to the Civil War, Americans 
on the whole were adjudged to be a 
nation of “on-lookers,” i.e, people who 
would much prefer to watch others 
perform than to participate them- 
selves. This, historians recorded, was 
an unfair allegation in view of the 
fact that facilities for play were scant 
or non-existent. This factor more than 
anything else resulted in people sat- 
isfying their appetite for sports in 
the role of spectators rather than as 
players. 

The Civil War stimulated people to 
think more about sports. Baseball, for 
example, spread rapidly across the 
country as soldiers, who learned to 
play in Army camps, introduced the 
game in their home towns. It wasn’t 
long afterward that the game of base- 
ball earned the accolade of “The 
National Pastime.” Interest increased 
among American boys, and tremen- 
dous spectator appeal was developed. 

With baseball firmly entrenched on 
the American sports firmament, other 
athletic activities began to catch the 
faicy of sportsmen. There was lawn 

unis for the wealthier classes. Cro- 
et was soon labeled “the swiftest 

| most infectious epidemic the 

intry had ever experienced.” Then 

ne the invention of the roller skate. 

ially the bicycling craze arrived on 

scene as men and women, boys 
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and girls, alike, pedalled through city 
streets and along country roads on 
ancient high wheelers. 

Prior to advent of all this activity, 
however, few men and fewer women, 
played outdoor games. A lady, the 
sports historians report, was not sup- 
posed to engage in exercise of any 
kind. “After marriage,” it is recorded, 
“her place was in the home.” 

This puritanical and mid-Victorian 
concept of sport conduct began to 
pass into oblivion in the late 1860's. 
Americans came out of their shells, so 
to speak, and began to enjoy the aura 
of athletics. No longer were Ameri- 
cans restrained by the archaic belief 
that “play was sinful.” 

Universally accepted today is the 
conviction that recreation for both 
sexes of all ages is an inalienable right 
and a vital factor in the daily lives of 
all Americans. 


TENPINS 

Throughout the United States some 
29 million men women and children 
devote their free time to bowling. 
To accommodate this multitude of 
keglers, some 10,000 bowling alleys 
with 100,000 bowling lanes, and a 
million bowling pins are scattered 
from Maine to New Mexico, and from 
the Carolinas to California. In the 
course of a year the bowlers will have 
spent $250 million on the sport or 
nearly ten times the total major base- 
ball league gate receipts in an aver- 
age year. 

The sport, as it is known today, was 
born in a third century religious rite. 
Early German clergymen encouraged 
their flocks to keigel the heide—club 
the heather—by throwing a ball at a 
set of pins representing pagan peoples 


and ways. If a man scored, it meant 
that he was leading a virtuous life and 
was capable of slaying heathen! 

As time went on, bowling spread 
from monastery and church grounds 
to towns and villages. Larger balls 
were substituted for the small ones 
originally used and definite rules were 
established although the number of 
pins varied widely. In 1300, for in- 
stance, only three pins were used in 
parts of Germany; elsewhere the num- 
ber was as high as 17. 

In the Middle Ages bowling was 
firmly established as a popular game. 
Having reached the heights, however, 
the game was due for a spin in the 
gutter. Fearful that bowling would 
replace the more soldierly sport of 
archery as the English game. King 
Edward III issued a proclamation in 
1366 against this “dishonorable, use- 
less and unprofitable” pastime. Acting 
on the royal hint, parliament soon 
outlawed bowling. 

How did the game become tenpins, 
which is the standard American ver- 
sion? Legend has it that the Puritans 
thought the sport would encourage 
idleness. Strong laws were passed 
against ninepins. A canny Puritan 
noticed that the law specifically for- 
bade only games played with ninepins. 
So he added another which today is 
the headpin. It not only circumvented 
the law. It improved the game. 

Bowling is not only favored by the 
individual. Ninety-seven percent of 
U. S. industrial firms sponsor bowl- 
ing activities. The sport has gone inter- 
collegiate, too. Two hundred schools 
participated in the recent Eastern 
Intercollegiate Bowling conference. 

The only thing certain about the 
sport is that once you've tried it, there 
is no way out. Like 29 million others, 
you are certain to keep going back 
every week. 








Many bowling alleys now have instructors to teach the fine points 
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listen in what can best be described 
as a phlegmatic manner. They know 
the murderer will be caught, the 
strange men on Mars will attack, the 
surrounded platoon will escape. 
There is nothing of himself in his 
writing. 

But when a high school student 
learns to look at himself, his life, 
environment and experiences; when 
he is taught to be selective in his 
details and to see meaningfulness in 
those details; when he decides on 
the emotion or impression he wants 
to convey to the reader; when he can 
take the very familiar and color it 
with the varying spotlights of his own 
imagination; then, he will be success- 
ful in the use of words. For sim- 
plicity’s sake, I usually give the ex- 
ample of the late Ernest Hemingway. 
He was in World War I; later he 
wrote A Farewell to Arms. He en- 
gaged in the Spanish Civil War, after- 
wards producing For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. His big game hunting in Africa 
helped him write The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro. And he wrote The Old 
Man and the Sea after long hours of 
fishing in the Caribbean. 

Parents can, I feel, do much in 
helping the creative efforts of their 
children, since teachers are unable 
to cope with the numbers. Is there 
a picnic or a summer vacation to be 
described in an assigned essay? Being 
logical creatures, students will write 
a chronological, hour-by-hour, event- 
by-event account of the day or the 
two weeks and thereby feel they 
have fulfilled the assignment. Parents 
can give a great assist to such a 
struggling student by pointing out 
to them, in as positive and encourag- 
ing a fashion as possible, that they 
have probably told the reader noth- 
ing new, that thousands of people go 
swimming, millions eat hot dogs, that 
their account lacks interest because 
it simply recounts what the reader 
could easily have guessed before- 
hand. 

Often questions will do the trick. 
“What was the one, single impression 
the picnic left on you? What event 
or events created this impression? 
Surely there were two or three in- 
teresting or odd or different people 
on that vacation? What exactly was 
it about them that made them in- 
teresting?” Immediately as a result 
of such questioning, the student must 
narrow his subject to specifics, must 
clarify in his mind what he wants 
to say, and must choose the exact 
words to convey his ideas. 

When students read their essays 
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Recent Fiction 


Among novels jockeying fir 
position on the best-seller list.; 
J. D. Salinger’s Franny and Zoo. : 
(Little, Brown & Co., $4.) accor: - 
ing to our reviewer Quentin Deve , 
will be eagerly bought and an 
lyzed by Salinger’s avid audien: ¢ 
of readers who are at least | 3 
years old and no more than 3 
For these, Franny, a college gi 
and Zooey, her brother, are supe - 
sensitive aneroid barometers r - 
flecting the moral weather of tho. > 
inhabiting the world around the: . 
What they report in a kind 
cryptic language is shocking st - 
pidity and _ harrowing egotis: 
Zooey (or Zachary) attempts 
teach Franny a way of life wher: - 
by she can put up with such 
deficient world. 

Franny repeats a “Jesus prayer’ 
to overcome her disgust. Comn- 
ment: Well-written and in a way 
religious, quasi-mystical, but his 
little more than scorn for the great 
majority of people who do not fit 
into Salinger’s tight little secret 
society. 

Auberon Waugh’s The Foxglove 
Saga (Simon & Schuster, $3.95) is 
a first novel by the son of Evelyn 
and finds irony, satire, and wit 
used with skill. The Foxglove fam- 
ily, an old English Catholic fam- 
ily, is microscopically caricatured. 
Comment: Novelists are expected 
to construct a world rather than 
make fun of the one they find. 
And we seriously doubt the reality 
of Waugh’s “world.” 

According to Geoffrey Wood, 
John Steinbeck’s Winter of Our 
Discontent (Viking, $4.50) relates 
three months in the life of Ethan 
Hawley and family, whalers froin 
Long Island. Comment: Intent ‘s 
to suggest Ethan’s religious 1 - 
birth from Good Friday to July 
but the near-sacrilegious refere1 
to religious things disconcerts. 

Mila 18 by Leon Uris (Doub »- 
day, $4.95) has its locale in te 
Warsaw ghetto where so ma y 
Jewish people were destroy: |. 
Comment: John Hersey’s The W 
did the same job much better a d 
with less preaching. 

The Tiber Was Silvery 
Michael Novak (Doubleday, $3.° >) 
is a first novel by a young mn 
now at Harvard and once at t e 
Gregorian Seminary in Ron 
Comment: It graphically recor ‘s 
Rome with an intelligent and 1 
glow. 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

he souls of the faithful departed, and 

yarticularly the deceased subscribers and 

heir near relatives whose deaths have 

een reported to us. Thirty Massses wil) 
be said for them. 


Yharles V. Lent, August Spearo, Marie 
{cNamee, Mrs. Baekl, Sr., Cyril J. 
jarry, Charles Guerrieri, Katherine F. 
Jevlin, Valeri, Theodore, Joseph Bra- 
sak, Anna Evanich, Wm. Obrandovic, 
irs. W. Terpstra, Helen Wolf, A. Mc- 
iernan, Anna S. Boyle, Dr. O. F. 
xerodetti, Mrs. J. A. Leary, J. M. 
yynch, Sarah Stone, Lena Del Casale, 
‘ia V. Hurley, Mrs. Frank De Negro, 
va Danniels, Julia M. O’Connell, M. 

Siney, Rose Anderson, Paul Dun- 
ing, G. E. Foley, Rose Foley, Grace 
Joyle, John Plunkett, Sr., John Plun- 
ett, Jr., Mary Sullivan, Mrs. Frank 
chrott, Patrick Honadle, Elizabeth J. 
Jean, Joseph Montalto, Rev. Armond 
‘enoit, Anthony Mac Donagh, Fred 
;chwartzenburg, Russell Badeaux, C. B. 
\nderson, Matthew  Ballasty, Edwin 
ange, John Joseph Parish, Cathern 
valligan, Anna Galligan, Patrick Galli- 
zan, Mary Galligan, C. Galligan, Miss 
josephine Tatro, Mrs. N. Kilcoin, Miss 
Loretto Weilhamer, Mrs. Louis A. Shaw, 
Velix George Balman, Evangeline Jef- 
fres, Mary Atkinson, John _ Cross, 
john A. Brautigan, Bertha Sherrier, 
(nna Politano, Eugene Kelly, Helen 
Langdon, Alice Kelly, Mrs. Florence 
Panetta, Elizabeth orriere, John J. 
Donnellan, Nellie O’Keeffe, Mrs. Mc- 
Gurdy, Wm. Murphy, Mary A. Mc- 
Caffrey, Mary A. Kenney, Anna Sidorik, 
Patrick Lowry, Sarah Ann_ Reilly, 
Charles V. Ferguson, Margaret Flaherty, 
George Reeves, Mary Galligan, G. M. 
Mueller, Patrick Clark, Fr. aldron, 
Fr. Me Entree, Edward Siney, Ed 
Joszeak, Elizabeth Lynch, N. Trudeau, 
John ross, Elizabeth Reilly, Alphon- 
sus Lowman, Elizabeth Guire, Timo- 
thy, Guthrie, Lois W. Hubbard, Mrs. 
Tornetta, Mrs. Quinlan, Joseph Lynch, 
Anton Semmon, Lawrence Galligan, 
Bridget Galligan. Owen Galligan, Eu- 
gene Galligan, H. A. Galligan, Alonzo 
Erwin, Helen Kelley, Miss La Berg, 
Minnie Savarese, Lillian Power, 
Dillon, Edward L. Johnson, 
Braun, John Zanzi, John 
Tierney, Tillie | Mansberger, 
Sullivan, Raffaella Carbone, Margaret 
Lynch, Thelma Kushmak, Mrs. Domi- 
nic Schmitz, Sr., Mrs. J. B. Maybury, 
Mary Kiernan, Mary Poirier, Catherine 
Me Cabe, Frank Bowen, Harold Mertz, 
John Sidorik, Irene A. Blankner, Har- 
ley. H. Dillinger, sem Bumas, Tom 
Flaherty, Owen Galligan, C. Seligman, 
Mr. Cleary, Fr. Veal, Fr. Conklin, W 
C. Conrow, Sister Mary Doharita Rich, 
John A. Brautigan, Jack Crowin, Elsa 
Crowin, Ernest Sandford, Helen Sand- 
ford, George Waugh, Brother Colum- 
bio, Lizzie Waugh, J. L. McGeady, 
Merrigan, Mary Magdalene 
J. Hurick, Mrs. Wm. Fitz- 
maurice, Louise McFarlane, Mrs. 
ombard, Theresa Walbert, —~ 
itzgerald, Annie L. McCarthy, Frank 
orini, Edwin W. Scott, Msgr. A. R. 
Thier, Miss Gertrude M. Condon, Fr. 
Joseph Hopkins, — Ettel, Thomas 
‘ungay, Philip aslov, Margaret J. 
Conley, Ma Rohan, Aliene McGinty, 
{ary McCaffery, Mrs. F. H. Smith, 
irs. Julius Saunders, Agnes M. Kohl, 
nn McDonald, Thelma Kushnak, Mary 
{ulderson, Bert Erickson, Agnes Scully, 
fichael Scully, Mary Little, Mrs. An- 
rew Cox, omas E. Cox, Guy A. 
foore, Robert Cooley, Anna Dill, Miss 
fargaret V. Fox, Owen McGoldbrick, 
lary Burns, Ethel M. Smart, C. Schet- 
r, Miss Frances Peshak, Mrs. E., 
heisen, Mrs. J. Urban. 
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or short stories aloud in class—a time- 
consuming task, indeed—several won- 
derful things happen. They get 
practice in reading aloud (sometimes, 
happy to say, having trouble reading 
their own writing); they develop a 
sense of self pride in their own work; 
they are necessarily engaged in good 
competition with their equals. Dis- 
cussions follow in which their class- 
mates criticize, positively and nega- 
tively, what they have heard. “Is this 
a good piece of writing? If good or 
bad, what is it specifically that makes 
it good or bad? How could it have 
been improved?” One beneficial re- 
sult of such public and constructive 
criticism is the necessary acquisition 
of the virtue of humility, as the stu- 
dent learns to look at his own work 
objectively and truthfully. When the 
magic day comes that a student does 
read a piece that is specific, natural, 
realistic, and imaginative, his class- 
mates must react favorably and ad- 
miringly. This one success will teach 
the class, far more accurately than 
all the teacher’s comments, what good 
writing is. The others need then only 
to attempt the same approach. 

To encourage a young man or 
woman to work hard on his writing 
or to enter the writing profession is 
to drive him into a competitive, 
grinding, lonely profession. A priest 
who had been recently switched from 
a teaching assignment to a writing 
position on a magazine told me, “I 
find the work fascinating and ab- 
sorbing and rewarding. But it’s so 
lonely, compared to teaching stu- 
dents. There’s no aloneness like be- 
ing in your room with only your 
typewriter for a companion.” With 
this word of encouragement and cau- 
tion, I will offer some suggestions. 

Since reading an essay aloud shows 
up defects as clearly as holding a 
glass of water up to the light, it 
would help high school students to 
read their weekly essays to the as- 
sembled family for their comments 
and criticisms. 

The writer must be a reader. Be- 
cause an empty head cannot produce 
a full pen, wide reading in good 
magazines and books is a prerequisite. 

A career in journalism, no matter 
what its length, is an immense help 
to a writer, and fortunately can be 
begun in high school, for most schools 
have a newspaper and literary maga- 
zine for which the budding author 
ought to write. 

There are essays and literary con- 
tests being conducted all over the 
country during the school year. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to parti- 
cipate in them, to study the winning 

Continued on page 30 
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Is There A Writer In the House? 
Continued from page 29 

essays critically, and to keep trying 
over and over again. 

A new era for Catholics is begin- 
ning in the United States on all fronts. 
Included are the fields of journalism, 
magazine writing, biography, the 
short story, the novel, poetry. Our 
record so far is fairly good, but it can 
be better. The Church has much to 
offer America, and it is Catholic au- 
thors who will be in a priority position 
to do the offering. t 


A Visit To Holland 


Continued from page 9 

the men go in the evening. It is not, 
in the strict sense of the word, an 
organized procession of march. One 
parish will decide to go at a certain 
hour, another at a different one and 
so forth. The men come from all over 
the country, by special buses, by extra 
trains, on bicycles—and walking. 

A Dutch friend told me that all 
you hear is the sound of heavy boots 
on the cobblestones as the men 
march, quietly, in their stolid Dutch 
way. She said the sound of the boots 
is like a rolling sea coming upon you. 
There are set intentions for various 
places in the march, at the Dam 
(the large square where the dam 
was built across the Amstel River), 
the National War Memorial, the place 
where the miracle happened, and so 
forth. Then each year the Bishops 
added a general overall intention. 

At the conclusion of the Silent 
March, the men go to the church 
in the Begijnhof, where the Blessed 
Sacrament is perpetually exposed. 
From there, they silently make their 
way homeward. 

The Begijnhof has an interesting 
history, and seems almost hidden 
away in the heart of Amsterdam. As 
you walk along the Kalverstraat, you 
come to the Spui, the only street 
that crosses it. At the end of this 


street is a doorway, which looks as 
though it leads into an entryway of 
a building, or perhaps to a courtyard. 
Instead, however, it leads into the 
Begijnhof—a large courtyard with 
some 30 or more houses built around 
it. 

At one time, this was called the 
Beguinage, where Catholic women 
lived and worked for the Church. 
They had rules of a sort, with definite 
hours to be kept and certain work 
to be done by each. The Beguinage 
dates back to the 14th century, and 
some have called it a form of lay 
apostolate. Most of the women were 
well-to-do, and owned their own 
houses in the Beguinage. They had 
their own church (which was taken 
from them during the Reformation) 
and their own chaplain. 

When their own church was taken, 
two of the women courageously 
turned their houses into a church. 
At first this was done secretly, but 
soon it was done openly, and _ this 
small church is now devoted to per- 
petual adoration. 

Also in the Beguinage (or Begijn- 
hof—the meaning is the same) is the 
“Het Houter Huis,” said to be the 
oldest wooden house in Amsterdam. 
After the great fire of 1452, a law 
was passed requiring that all build- 
ings be made of brick. 

The wooden house has been re- 
constructed by the Church, and now 
is being used as a headquarters for 
the Ladies of the Grail and a center 
for working women of Amsterdam. 
During the days of the Reformation, 
when it was illegal to be a Catholic, 
Mass was celebrated in the wooden 
house ...and even its walls bespeak 
its Catholic traditions. 

When the building was remodeled, 
a piece of very old wooden wall or 
partition was found, with a painting 
on it. On the painting, very dark and 
somewhat obscured, is shown the 
Blessed Virgin, and a unicorn portray- 
ing Christ. This painting now hangs 
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in the parlor of Het Houter Hnis, 
It looks down on a huge porce).in 
fireplace, in the truly Dutch st:Jle. 
The fireplace, which reaches high up 
the wall, contains a number of «ir- 
cles, in which are painted 144 sce ies 
from the Scriptures. 

Another busy street in Amster« 1m 
is Heiligeweg. Few automobiles re 
allowed on the narrow street, «ad 
pedestrians use sidewalk or road as 
it pleases them. 

Heiligeweg means “Holy W: y, 
and symbolically, it would seem. at 
No. 387 is “De Open Deur”— he 
famous Dutch Open Door. This \ as 
started in the last year of the \ ar, 
which had brought Catholics and 1 »n- 
Catholics closer together. The priva- 
tions of Nazi occupation had crew ed 
among the Dutch a feeling of :o- 
operation for mutual survival, anc a 
better understanding of each other, 

The Open Door flourished in ‘his 
atmosphere. One might call it a store- 
front establishment for selling Catho- 
licism. Staffed by the Missionaries of 
the Holy Family, the store front has 
an attractive display, prepared by the 
window dresser of a large Catholic 
firm. As an example of the imagina- 
tion displayed, one window offered a 
“clearance sale” of false ideas about 
the Catholic Church. 

Inside the door, one walked into 
a pleasant living room, with easy 
chairs (and one of the priest’s motor- 
cycles parked behind the door.) It 
was an atmosphere conducive to con- 
versation, discussion and questions. 
The instructions are given individual- 
ly, not to classes, for the priests feel 
“it is not so much the theory of the 
Faith but how it ought to be lived. 
It is easier to speak about it in 
private talks than in a group.” 

Besides using the shop-window 
and friendly conversation, the work- 
ers of the Open Door engaged in 
other activities. At “ecumenical con- 
ference,” consisting in discussion 
groups meeting in well-known hotels 
during the evening, they regu'arly 
discuss some point of the Catholic 
faith. There are also special ser ices 
for non-Catholics, particularly a nid- 
night Mass at Christmas. When a 
pupil of the Open Door is bapi ized 
or married, many friends are inv ted. 

A further part of their progra n is 
the stress they place on what hey 
call “after-care.” This consists i) in- 
terested help by god-parents oi! the 
convert and in the publication f a 
small magazine called Contact-P. per, 
which strengthens their ties wit! the 
Church. Several reunions are .eld 
and on the feast of the Holy Fa nily 
a High Mass is celebrated to w ich 
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all the converts are invited. The Open 
Door movement has spread from Am- 
sterdam to Haarlem, Delft, Dordrecht, 
Zutphen, and Treebeek. When the 
Vatican had its exhibit at the World 
Exposition in Brussels, it too had an 
“Open Door” where one could ask 
questions about the Church. 

Truly Amsterdam is an old world 
city in the Old World. As you glide 
along the canals on your sightseeing 
bot, you are transported back into 
th: centuries when the early traders 
an! merchants dug these canals so 
tht ships might unload at their ware- 
ho ises. 

‘ulips and diamonds always enter 
int» a discussion of Amsterdam, and 
boh are a delight to see. At the 
gicat airport you see a profusion of 
tu! ps, of all shades and colors, await- 
ing the purchaser, and at the dia- 
mond market, the same for one with 
ai .uch healthier pocketbook. 

‘ut there is a “behind the scenes” 
to Amsterdam too, that you don’t see 
in the fashionable shops, in the dia- 
mond market, or in the fine hotels 
that grace this charming city. A group 
of Sisters here have been fostering a 
“dialogue” with non-Catholics for 
many years—of the sort which has 
been attracting our own attention in 
the United States the last few years. 

The Ladies of Bethany were 
founded in 1919; by special permis- 
sion they work in lay clothing, and 
the majority of them work primarily 
with non-Catholics. In Amsterdam 
they eonduct houses in the working 
class sections, again primarily for the 
non-Catholics; they also have a sum- 
mer camp for non-Catholic children. 

They sponsor monthly meetings for 
what might be called intellectual con- 
versation, with both Catholics and 
non-Catholics. A non-Catholic may 
give the introduction to the topic 
under consideration, and then there 
is a “conversation.” They stress that 
this is not a discussion, “but talking 
with one another on the subject.” 
The meetings are held in private 
homes in the evenings, with coffee 
and tea served, so that there is a 
cordial and friendly atmosphere. 

These same Ladies of Bethany, in 
furthering their special apostolate, 
have a “tourist office” in Rome, where 
they arrange trips for non-Catholics 
visiting the Holy City. 

It is also noteworthy that Monsig- 
nor Willibrands, whom the Holy Fa- 
ther has appointed Secretary of the 
Secretariat for Church Unity, is from 
near Amsterdam. It brings out the 
fac: that in Holland today a strong 
virie Catholicism is moving towards 
a solution of the problem of religious 


dis: nity. 
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Early American Thanksgiving 
Continued from page 15 
turkeys, wild geese, ducks, lobsters, 
eels, clams and oysters. There was no 
jam because they had no sugar, but 
from the Indians they had learned 
to dry gooseberries and plums. All 
around in the bogs were cranberries. 

What about pumpkin pie? Whit- 
tier writes, 

What moistens the lip and what 

brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the 
rich Pumpkin pie? 

But alas, though pumpkins were 
around and were known to the Indi- 
ans, they were definitely not on the 
menu that cool autumn day. 

Having thanked the Lord for his 
gifts and having invited their Indian 
neighbors to share with them, they 
set a pattern which we have never 
forgotten. t 


Friar On the Go 

Continued from page 11 

10,000 of the “Hidden Christians” 
who are sometimes referred to as “Old 
Christians” or more properly “Han- 
are” that is the “Separated Ones.” It 
is not only on behalf of my own par- 
ishioners but for these ten thousand 
that I keep traveling around the 
island. 

Except by a miracle of grace, there 
is little hope of quick conversion of 
these people. For all practical pur- 
poses they are pagans, with the added 
difficulty of thinking themselves to be 
Christians. Elements of Shintoism and 
Buddhism are mixed in with their 
secret services. 

On Sundays, after Mass at Yamada, 
I take to the road for Ichibu. Over 
up-and-down narrow streets I pass 
several martyr’s shrines where Chris- 
tians were put to death during the 
persecution. One of these, which has 
become somewhat famous, is called 
the “Hattai-sama” shrine. Eight mar- 
tyrs, one of whom was a pregnant 
woman, were executed there in 1645. 
Some Hanare women still go there to 
pray for a safe delivery. 

As I travel along I soon find my- 
self in more rural surroundings. 
Finally in the distance I can see the 
ocean and soon I can hear it crash- 
ing the rocky shore. The mission 
church at Ichibu is built right on the 
sea wall. Generally I am met by the 
head elder and his family. After Mass 
and baptisms I have tea with them 
in the guest room. 

I intend to keep on the go on the 
little island assigned to me. I hope 
that the intercession of the Japanese 
martyrs and the prayers which you 
will say will someday bring back 
the “Hidden Christians.” t 
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PAINTING 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


To spEAK of American painting is not 
to suggest that American artists have 
provided us with a full-blown geo- 
graphic or historic history of the 
United States. Rather, it is to say 
that the personal work of certain 
gifted men has contributed to the 
awareness of what we are as a people. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The late nineteenth century had a 
number of painters of whom Ameri- 
cans could be proud. Men such as 
Inness, Homer, LaFarge, Eakins, Ry- 
der, Saint-Gaudens had provided a 
vigorous and realistic school which 
influenced many lesser _ painters. 
Eakins’ Max Schmitt in a Single Scull, 
dated 1879, manifests the dedication 
to flesh-and-blood realism and ac- 
curate portrayal of the American 
scene. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


During the early twentieth century 
influences from Europe, important 
though they were, did not weaken 
the American artist’s interest in the 
American scene. Previously the great 
cities of the East—New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia—with their people, 
streets, night life, prize fights had 
occupied the preoccupation of the 
artists. However, in the 1920’s these 
interests spread right across the con- 
tinent. Regionalists like Grant Wood, 
Thomas H. Benton, and John Steuart 
Curry portrayed various parts of the 
Middle West. With these, artists we 
find recorded vividly the hillbillies, 
preachers, and the boundless_ plains 
of the unfolding continent. Their work 
was not without friendly satire as they 
depicted the rugged and frequently. 
grotesque people who inhabited the 
American heartland. 

The depression period of the 1930's 
brought a strong element of social 
criticism into American painting. Per- 
haps the best examples of the artists 
treatment of troubled society are 
Ben Shahn’s and Peter Blume’s imagi- 
native allegories. 


CUBISM AND EXPRESSIONISM 
Modern movements in non-repre- 
sentational art have been shared in 
fully by American artists. Cubism— 
which uses geometric shapes—futur- 
ism—which aimed to express energy 
and movement in things—and expres- 
sionism—which aimed to present the 
artist’s reaction to things rather than 
to the object in itself—all had _ their 


fling. It seemed that the great brid- 
ges, elevated railroads and highways, 
factories and skyscrapers of our big 
cities lent themselves to cubistic and 
futuristic interpretations. 


MODERN TENDENCY 

Thus Max Weber interpreted New 
York City cubistically. Lower Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn Bridge were the 
object of many subjective treatments 
by Joseph Stella and John Marin. 
These men felt the phenomenal ener- 
gy of New York City and expressed 
it. The achievement of technology 
was found to have hitherto unknown 
aesthetic values. 








The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
“Water of the Flowery Mill’ by Arshile Gorky 


The difference between the older 
style of American painting and the 
new tendency can be appreciated if 
we compare one of Winslow Homer’s 
Maine Coast scenes with the same 
coast as done by John Marin. What 
earlier American artists expressed in 
objective commentary the newer art- 





ists did in a more subjective fashion, 

In America, abstract is now the pre- 
vailing style. Some people resent b- 
stract art and ask: What justifica’ion 
is there for it? These new artists hive 
felt that in form, color, and de: ign 
they could express the feeling ¢ \ey 
experience in the presence of ‘he 
object they portray. 

Furthermore, the photographer jas 
become in our day the recorde: of 
society in its objective and repres: at- 
ational aspects. The painter there: >re 
moves away for the pictorial and | ito 
what he considers a more inte: ia- 
tional language. 


THE NEW WORLD OF SPACE 


It has been said by some cri:ics 
that abstract art is a form of escapi-m. 
In it the artist can place (and che 
onlooker can enjoy) the elements of 
order, harmony, and symetry which 
seem to be lacking in the real world. 
There is some truth in this, but the 
artists themselves will generally con- 
tend that their abstract works are 
based on the true qualities of the 
things in the world as seen by people 
of our own time. 

“Our ground today,” writes Mark 
Tobey, “is not so much the national 
or regional ground as it is the uncer- 
standing of this single earth.” And 
Arshile Gorky, who has made murals 
for some of our airports, says, “I con- 
sidered the new vision that flight has 
given to the eyes of man. The Isle 
of Manhattan with all its skyscrapers 
from the view of an airplane five 
miles up becomes but a geographical 
map, a two-dimensional surface pline. 
The thickness of objects is lost and 
only the space occupied by the ob- 
ject remains.” 


t 





The Metropolitan Museum  f Art 


“Max Schmitt in a Single Scull’ by Thomas Eakins 
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Grief over the death of a loved one is but a passing consolation for ourselves. In 


his dying he is born again to eternal life. Our most consoling thought is that we can 


by our prayers and masses help the souls who have gone on before us. 





Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. 

The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 
Spiritual benefits during life and after death. 


Why not enroll yourself and your family! 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 
said each year for the living and the dead. 

2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 

3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 


Graymoor Friars. 


Full payment $___ EE s«~Partial payment $_ 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 





=" z ieee Pe ee ERO ee a 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased 

Se. d to, I ae A «< nia nt 

Str et___ hd oe ee oem hae Ser ey 

Cc Zone. — 








Enrolled by. 
Street__ _ 


City. 


~ Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 

















Thousands of Catholics who have no near 
relatives to provide for after death, welcome 
the opportunity to help the Friars spreac 
the Kingdom of God on earth by placing their 
bank savings in the Graymoor Annuity Plar 


Annuity. Gift Contract 


THIS INDENTURE, made this day of 


between 


for and 
n and desire 


t 
ankind, does by these presents 
yNEMED i 


The Fruans oF THE ATONEMENT, INC-, 


thereof and agrees to pay t the said 


eding the death of the said 


the 
commencing on 
ext C 
the regular semi-annual payment ™ pre 


. 
It is agreed by and between the part cs hereto that this contract is entered 
anauie int ed di je ‘ of the St sew York 
interpreted accor: ing to he laws of th State of Ne a 
be binding upon the parties, their heirs, executors, administrators, successors and 
inding . 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
FOR TIME AND ETERNITY 


GRAYMOOR ANNUITY PLAN, Garrison, N.Y. 
Without obligation, send me further information 
about your Graymoor Annuity Plan. 





Name Age 
Address 





City __Zone State 











| 





Entrust your bank savings, stocks or 

bonds with the Graymoor Friars for 
building churches and schools in the | 
home and foreign mission fields, and still 
be assured of living comfortably for 


the rest of your life. 


I. Offers untroubled security for old age. 


2. Pays cash dividends every six months. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


3. Eliminates commissions, legal expenses 


and inheritance taxes. 


On your death, the Friars will use your 


original investment: 
1. To build churches and mission schools 


2. To educate poor deserving young mei: 
for the Priesthood. 


3. To perform works of mercy among the 


poor and needy. 











